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| ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CHARITY ORGANI- 
| ZATION. 


As an introduction to a study of the economic bearing of 
Charity Organization it is necessary first to review briefly its 
t principles and methods. Charity organization societies are | 
_ not associations for the purpose of giving relief. They are 
) formed principally for the purpose of bringing the existing 
relief societies and churches of a city into co-operation. In 
their best forms they are federations composed of delegates 
from the different charitable societies and churches. Less. | 
than one hundred cities in the United States have such 
\ federations. The main purposes of the charity organization ) 
societies have been summed up as follows: 
The first is to bring the philanthropic forces of a city to 
work together instead of at cross purposes. | 
The second is to secure complete knowledge of persons { 
who are unfortunate and need aid, by means of an examina- 
tion of conditions wherever want is reported, and by regis- 
tering useful facts concerning the families aided. 
The third is to bring the well-to-do and the poor to a 
mutual understanding by means of friendly visitors, limiting ii 
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the work of each visitor to one or two families so that interest 
and enthusiasm are not lost. 

(1) Co-operation.—This is simply applying to the work of 
charity a principle which is becoming more and more 
dominant in the industrial world. Co-operation in charity 
protects the co-operating agencies from being imposed 
upon. But more important than that, it aids them in finding 
out cases of distress and in bringing to bear the particular 
agency which is needed to relieve it. To prevent the over- 
lapping of relief, the charity organization society opens a 
central office, to which all co-operating agencies report the 
names of persons whom they aid, and this information is 
recorded and is at the service of any society or person giving 
alms. ‘Through the registration bureau of the New York 
Charity Organization Society 531 co-operating societies and 
churches exchange information. 

(2) Adequate knowledge.—This also distinguishes charity 
organization from other methods. The careful investigation 
into the circumstances of those in need is condemned by the 
opponents of charity organization because it is sometimes 
humiliating to the unfortunate. But a knowledge of the 
circumstances is necessary both to detect frauds and to 
determine what kind of aid is needed. Often the thing 
which the poor think they need would be harmful to them, 
while a kindly investigation will reveal some other way in 
which they can be permanently helped. As a matter of fact 
most relief societies find it necessary to investigate before 
granting relief. The advantage of the charity organization 
society in this respect is that the work is done more 
thoroughly and systematically, by an expert, and there is no 
need of repeating the investigation, because the information 
gained is at the service of all societies and persons co- 
operating with it. 

(3) Personal service.—This is perhaps the most vital force 
in charity organization. Of course the practice of visiting 
among the poor is not a distinctive mark of charity organi- 
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zation. It is practiced more or less by kind-hearted people 
in connection with most relief societies and churches, and by . 
many others independent of any organization. It is an out- 
come of the emotion of pity for the weaker members of 
society which is the motive of all charity. The attitude of 
those who are inclined to ridicule this branch of the charity 
organization movement is therefore untenable, because people 
will and must continue to express their sympathy in this 
manner. The thing which distinguishes charity organi- 
zation is simply the substitution of a helpful form of visiting 
for a harmful one. The common fault with ordinary visiting 
by the well-to-do among the poor is that they go as alms- 
givers. The poor are discouraged from making the best 
of things because it diminishes their chances of obtaining 
alms. The friendly visitors of the charity organization 
society are not allowed to give alms. They go not only to 
give good advice and to instruct but to carry something of 
the higher life to those whose advantages are less. It is no 
indication that friendly visiting is a failure that the 
visitor may not be able to instruct in practical matters of life. 
The contact of rich and poor, not in the position of patron 
and dependent, but as friends, is of mutual benefit. It tends 
to remove ill feeling between the classes, encourages and 
uplifts the poor and broadens the sympathies of the rich. 

In addition to these three main characteristics of the 
charity organization society, there are other principles of 
its work which should be mentioned. 

(1) It works on the principle of helping the poor to help 
themselves, establishing employment bureaus and trying to 
find work for those who are in need and claim to be looking 
for work. When this does not suffice it opens labor yards 
for men and work rooms for women and always offers em- 
ployment at low wages to those who are able to work and 
apparently needing aid. This actsasatest. If the applicants 
are really in need they have an opportunity to get help and 
not feel that they are paupers, because they earn what they 
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get. If they will not accept work it proves that they are 
not in serious need. 

(2) The charity organization, when it gives material 
relief, tries to find the cause of need and remove it. Aid is 
granted, not primarily to relieve suffering, but with a view 
to placing the recipient in a condition where he will be able 
to kelp himself. 

(3) Charity organization workers aim to divert the ethical 
impulses of charity into other and more helpful lines than 
that of almsgiving. The crude form in which the sentiment 
of sympathy for the poor expresses itself is that of direct 
material relief. It is unfortunately true that with the 
majority of people the word charity is used synonymously 
with almsgiving. This is a short-sighted view. Charity is 
the disposition to diminish the sum total of human suffering, 
but almsgiving, even when carefully administered, often 
engenders more suffering in the long run than it relieves. 
The charity organization societies do find it necessary to . 
give alms but they seek to educate the givers to a 
higher form of charity. They attack pauperism at the roots 
by preventing children from growing up as paupers and by 
bringing personal influences to bear on the improvement of 
the character of the poor. 

(4) The charity organization society encourages personal 
charity. When relief is necessary the society prefers that it 
should come directly from the benefactor to the person need- 
ing aid, but with the supervision and advice of the cen- 
tral association. This is only an ideal to which the best 
societies aim to make their work conform. At present a 
majority of the societies are obliged to get most of the money 
needed for relief purposes from associations organized for 
that purpose. 

(5) Charity organization teaches that indiscriminate alms- 
giving is something worse than a waste of money. It isa 
wrong to the person who receives the alms and a wrong to 
society. Therefore the charity organization society advises 
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every one to refuse all applicants and send them to the asso- 
ciation office for investigation, unless the person applied to 
can give the time for a careful hearing of the needs of the 
case and for a personal visit. The common saying, that it is 
better to give to nine unworthy applicants than to refuse a 
tenth deserving one, is altogether at fault, because it over- 
looks the indirect harm which comes from wrong giving. 

(6) Charity organization workers both in England and 
America are generally opposed to public outdoor relief, 7. ¢., 
the relief of the poor from public funds outside of institu- 
tions. This is probably the largest item of expenditure for 
relief and the most wasteful. Public outdoor relief is con- 
demned because: (1) It tends to increase the number of 
applicants, as it is less disgraceful than indoor relief; (2) It 
requires an amount of discrimination between cases that is 
practically impossible where the work is done by public 
Officials; (3) It has a tendency to corrupt politics; (4) Out- 
door relief given lavishly has resulted in lowering wages. 

The experience of several American cities which have en- 
tirely abolished public outdoor relief shows that the amount 
of suffering and the demands on private charities and chari- 
table institutions were less after the abolition of this outdoor 
relief. In Brooklyn the average amount spent for public 
outdoor relief from 1872 to 1877 was $114,000. In 1878 
the charity organization society was organized and it was 
decided to abolish outdoor relief. As to the result Seth 
Low, at that time mayor of Brooklyn, says in his report to 
the National Conference of Charities: ‘‘ Many anticipated 
great and unusual suffering among the poor by consequence. 
The testimony of private relief associations, and of many 
who give much time personally to visiting among the poor, is 
all to the same effect. The poor have suffered less this winter 
in Brooklyn than either last year or the year before. The 
saving in the interests of morality cannot be expressed in 
money,”’ 

Philadelphia in 1879 had a similar experience. The 
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amount distributed in outdoor relief in 1875 and also in 1876 
was $82,000 and in 1879 $66,000. The supply of public relief 
was cut off after a charity organization society had been or- 
ganized in 1878. ‘The secretary reports that ‘‘ While there was 
for a time a somewhat greater pressure upon private relieving 
agencies, the pressure soon passed away, and the demand 
for relief was not greater than it had been, while the popula- 
tion of the almshouse decreased, even in the face of the 
increasing population of the city.’ Mr. Amos G. Warner, 
from whose book on ‘‘ American Charities,’ these quotations 
are taken, concludes as follows: ‘‘ As administered in the 
United States, it is found apparently, that outdoor relief 
educates more people for the almshouse than it keeps out 
of it, and that therefore it is neither economical nor kindly’’ 
(p. 171). 

The foregoing description of charity organization princi- 
ples and methods will serve as an introduction to a study 
of the teaching of economic science in regard to charity. 
In studying the economic justification of charity organiza- 
tion we must include the whole system of private charities, 
since the charity organization society would be nothing 
without the other organizations which co-operate with it. 
The questions, then, which we have to ask are these: (1) 
What does economic science teach as to the justification of 
private charities in general? (2) What does economic 
science teach as to the charity organization method of private 
charities ? 

If we go back to the early English economists we find 
that the postulates of the writers of the classical school took 
no account of altruistic motives in economic life, so there was 
at the first a conflict between economists and philanthropists. 
The reform of the English poor law in 1834 was advocated 
by the economists and opposed by the philanthropists. In 
the course of its development, however, political economy 
has been compelled to take into account the altruistic as 
well as the egoistic motives as the basis of its philosophy, 
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while charity has ceased to be wholly a matter of impulse, 
and has come to take into consideration the remote as well 
as the immediate consequences of its acts. 

The first of the classical economists to treat extensively 
the problem of pauperism and its relief was Malthus. The 
prominence which has been given to his name in connection 
with the theory of population, and his logical application of 
that theory in advocating the abolition of poor law relief, has 
given him an undeserved reputation for hardness and lack of 
benevolence. His notion of the relation of the theory of 
population to the problem of pauperism is shown by the fol- 
lowing abstract: 


In all societies the sexual instinct is so strong that there is a con- 
stant effort towards an increase of population. This effort as constantly 
tends to subject the lower classes of society to distress and to prevent 
any great permanent amelioration of their condition. 

Where the positive check to population is not found repressing an 
increase already begun, by starvation and disease, it is because the 
preventive or prudential check has been exercised by the people. 
This sentiment operates in some degree through all the ranks of 
society in England. Even the lower classes have a love of indepen- 
dence and a fear of letting their families sink in the scale of comfort. 
The poor law of England is a system of all others the most calculated 
gradually to weaken this sentiment. The poor laws tend to depress 
the general conditions of the poor by tending to increase population 
without increasing food, and by diminishing the share of the indus- 
trious. 


In the Essay on The Principles of Population, book 4, 
chapter 3, ‘‘ Of the only Effectual mode of improving the 
Condition of the Poor,’’ he seems to affirm that the only way 
in which the poor can be permanently helped is by limiting 
population, and that to enforce this limitation nothing should 
be done which will relieve those who bring children into 
the world, from the responsibility of supporting them. 

It would be, however, entirely wrong to suppose that 
Malthus found no proper place for the exercise of charity. 
On the contrary, he had a very high conception of it, 
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and a great deal which he has written in the chapter on 
**The Direction of Our Charity’’ might be taken as a 
guide for charity organization societies to-day. In this 
chapter he undertakes to show how to direct our private 
charity so as not to interfere with the great object in view, of 
ameliorating the condition of the lower classes. He takes 
into consideration the natural universal impulse to charity, 
assumes that it is good, and undertakes to show how it is to be 
guided by reason so as not to defeat its own purposes. He 
says: ‘‘One of the most valuable parts of charity is its 
effect upon the giver. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. Supposing it to be allowed that the exercise of our 
benevolence in acts of charity is not, upon the whole, really 
beneficial to the poor; yet we could never sanction any 
endeavour to extinguish an impulse, the proper gratification 
of which has so evident a tendency to purify and exalt the 
human mind, But it is particularly satisfactory and pleas- 
ing to find that the mode of exercising our charity, which, 
when brought to the test of utility, will appear to be most 


beneficial to the poor, is precisely that which will have the 
best and most improving effect on the mind of the donor. 
The quality of charity, like that of mercy, 


‘is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the earth beneath.’ ”’ 


After describing the bad effects of the distribution of pub- 
lic relief by the poor law, he says: ‘‘ But it is far otherwise 
with that voluntary and active charity, which makes itself 
acquainted with the objects which it relieves; which seems 
to feel, and to be proud of the bond that unites the rich with 
the poor; which enters into their houses, informs itself not 
only of their wants, but of their habits and dispositions; 
checks the hopes of clamorous and obtrusive poverty, with 
no other recommendation but rage; and encourages, with 
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adequate relief, the silent and retiring sufferer laboring 
under unmerited difficulties.’’ 

In spite of all the hard things that have been said about 
Malthus, when we judge from what he says himself we can 
not help thinking that he was a man of charitable impulses, 
and might have made a good friendly visitor of the charity 
organization society if there had been any in his day. 

We quote from another of the classical economists, John 
Stuart Mill. In book 5, chapter 11, he says: ‘‘ Apart from 
any metaphysical considerations respecting the foundation 
of morals or of the social union, it will be admitted to be 
right that human beings should help one another; and the 
more so, in proportion to the urgency of the need; and none 
needs help so urgently as one who is starving. ‘The claim 
to help, therefore, created by destitution is one of the strong- 
est which can exist; and there is prima facie the amplest 
reason for making the relief of so extreme an exigency as 
certain to those who require it, as by any arrangements of 
society it can be made. 

‘‘On the other hand, in all cases of helping, there are two 
sets of consequences to be considered; the consequences of 
the assistance itself, and the consequences of relying on the 
assistance. The former are generally beneficial, but the 
latter for the most part injurious; so much so in many cases 
as greatly to outweigh the value of the benefit.’’ 

After describing the evils of depending on relief, he says: 
‘* Energy and self-dependence are, however, liable to be im- 
paired by the absence of help, as well as by its excess. It is 
even more fatal to exertion to have no hope of succeeding 
by it, than to be assured of succeeding without it.’’ 

He then lays down the limitations cf what he considers a 
proper system of public relief, and concludes as follows: 
‘*Subject to these conditions, I conceive it to be highly 
desirable that the certainty of subsistence should be held out 
by law to the destitute able-bodied, rather than that their 
relief should depend on voluntary charity. In the first place 
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[private] charity almost always does too much or too little. 
It lavishes its bounty in one place and leaves people to starve 
in another. Secondly, since the state must necessarily provide 
subsistence for the criminal poor while undergoing punish- 
ment, not to do the same for the poor who have not offended 
is to give a premium on crime. And lastly, if the poor are 
left to individual charity a vast amount of mendicity is 
inevitable.’’ 

Mill justified charitable relief on economic grounds, but 
he would confine it to narrow limits, and he, contrary to 
Malthus, favored state relief in preference to private charity. 
The cause of this difference of opinions lies largely in the 
different conditions of the times in which the two men 
wrote. Malthus wrote a few years before the reform of the 
English poor law, when the results of public outdoor relief 
were probably seen at the worst that they have ever been in 
any country. It was natural that he should oppose that 
system. Mill wrote a few years after the repeal of the 
poor law when the good results of the reform by comparison 
with previous conditions gave great promise of permanent 
benefit from a well-administered public relief system. On 
the other hand private relief in those days was unorganized 
and pauperizing. Mill’s reasons for condemning private 
charity were, that it gave too much in some places and too 
little in others, and that where the poor were left to indi- 
vidual charity a vast amount of mendicity was inevitable. 
To-day with our well-organized private charities and badly 
administered public relief system these same arguments 
would justify private charity in preference to public outdoor 
relief. 

The opinions which we have quoted from the classical 
economists are more liberal than the average. The econo- 
mists of that time were opposed on general principles to 
anything which softened down the effects of free competi- 
tion, and there was a conflict between the economists and 
the philanthropists. To-day, however, with a broader 
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political economy and a more scientific charity, we find the 
economists and philanthropists inthe same camp. This is 
shown by several facts. At the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections there are always now addresses by 
specialists in economic science, and the proceedings of that 
body are very largely a study of the means of applying the 
teachings of economics to the problem of pauperism. 
Again, the leading universities are all introducing courses 
of instruction in pauperism and practical sociology. More 
and more men trained in economic science are entering the 
field of practical charities. 

The climax of this process of development is seen when 
we find that some of the economists have actually exchanged 
places with the philanthropists, and that they are now carrying 
on a debate similar to that which raged in the early part of 
the century, except that now their positions are reversed. 
This is the case to some extent in England, where such an 
able economist as Alfred Marshall has been advocating an 
extension of poor law relief, and has been opposed by Mr. 
C. S. Loch, the general secretary of the London Charity 
Organization Society, and Mr. Bernard Bosanquet.* Mr. 
John Hobson, the author of the ‘‘ Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism,’’ has made a violent attack on a book written by 
C. S. Loch, Mr. Bosanquet and other charity organization 
workers (Contemporary Review, Nov., 1896). ‘The gist of 
his attack seems to be merely to raise the question why 
there is any more danger in the receipt, by the poor, of out- 
door relief which they have not earned, than there is in the 
receipt of the unearned increment by the rich in the form 
of rent, interest, or monopoly profits. In regard to these 
two attacks by the economists on charity organization, we 
can only say that they do not attack the methods of charity 
organization. ‘They seem to oppose a ¢heory of the charity 
organization regarding the matter of outdoor relief. Pro- 
fessor Marshall suggests as some reasons why in England 


* See ‘‘ Economic Journal,” 1892. 
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an extension of public outdoor relief would not result in the 
same abuses as under the old poor law: (1) That we have 
a much more intelligent and well-supervised system of poor 
law relief than at the beginning of the century; (2) That 
the per capita wealth of the country has greatly increased; 
(3) That we have now a carefully organized system of pri- 
vate charities, which would co-operate with the public relief 
department. The demand for more liberal public relief on 
the part of some of the economists in England seems to 
come from the feeling that in the midst of rapidly increasing 
wealth the laboring classes are failing to get their share of 
the increase. There is no doubt that the evils of pauperism 
are much worse in England than in this country. In this 
country sympathy with the working classes does not take 
the form of a demand for outdoor relief. Here economists 
and philanthropists are united in opposing public outdoor 
relief, and the economists are unanimous in their approval 
of charity organization. 

A different view from any which we have presented is 
that of Herbert Spencer. This writer, the greatest modern 
advocate of individualism and J/aissez faire, consistently 
with his theory of non-interference, argues that the relief 
of the poor from public funds is unethical. 

He goes farther and affirms that all organized voluntary 
charity, though less objectionable than compulsory relief, is 
yet objectionable and in some ways even more so. 

His main objections to this form of charity are that it is 
indiscriminate, overlapping, wasted on improper persons, 
makes its recipients dependent on charity, and is lacking in 
the personal element (‘‘ Principles of Ethics,’’ Part 6, 
Chapter on Relief of the Poor). 

Now, all of these objections apply principally to the work 
of relief societies and churches which do not form charity 
organization societies or co-operate. He is also opposed to 
charitable institutions such as hospitals, asylums, etc. 

The only kind of charity which he advocates is personal 
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giving to those with whom one is brought by his daily activi- 
ties into immediate contact, who by illness or loss of work, 
by death or by other calamity, are severally liable to fall into 
a state calling for aid. There should be recognized a 
claim possessed by each member of this particular cluster 
(p. 390). 

Now this kind of charity is the very best so far as it goes, 
but it would not reach the masses of those who need help 
because the rich and poor do not come in contact in modern 
cities to any great extent. Every agent of a charity organi- 
zation knows that it is impossible to make many people feel 
their responsibility to aid those who are in any way con- 
nected with them, to say nothing about getting personal 
attention for the poor who have no such claim. On the 
other hand under the system of individual help without a 
supervising agency, the evils of indiscriminate almsgiving 
for which Mr. Spencer condemns the relief societies would 
be at their worst. 

After this halting advocacy of private beneficence it is 
interesting to read Mr. Spencer’s ideas of charity in relation 
to the law of the survival of the fittest. He says (p. 393): 
‘* Whether assistance is given through state machinery, or 
by charitable societies, or privately, it is difficult to see how 
it can be restricted in such a manner as to prevent the 
inferior from begetting more of the inferior. 

“‘ If left to operate in all its sternness, the principle of the 
survival of the fittest, which, as ethically considered, we 
have seen to imply that each individual shall be left to 
experience the effects of his own nature and consequent 
conduct, would quickly clear away the degraded. But it is 
impracticable with our present sentiments to let it operate 
in all its sternness.’’ 

I understand from this and the context that Mr. Spencer 
believed that the indulgence of the sentiments of charity 
always interferes with material progress. In this connection 
it may be of interest to consider a similar view of the 
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justification of charity which has been set forth by Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnson, of Indiana. Mr. Johnson has been for years 
engaged in charitable work, having been at the head of the 
organized charities of Cincinnati and Chicago, the State 
Board of Charities of Indiana and president of the National 
Conference of Charities. In view of this fact it is rather 
surprising that he takes the view that there is no justifica- 
tion for charity on the grounds of physical and material 
prosperity. He takes up almost every kind of charity and 
shows how it is ‘‘ directly contrary to that method of nature 
by which the races of mankind have progressed from 
savagery to civilization.’’** The chief function of charity, 
he says, is to secure the survival of the unfit. His indict- 
ment of charities on economic grounds is especially strong, 
coming from one who has had such good opportunities to 
witness the effects of charity. 

The answer to this indictment he finds in the ethical basis 
of charity which I can best present in his own words: 

‘* Material progress and physical and intellectual advance- 
ment are not the whole of human progress. To struggle 
successfully, to rise by stepping upon the bodies of our 
weaker brethren and survive at their expense, is not, at our 
present stage of development, the way to the progress of 
mankind. . . . The real progress of the race is to be pro- 
moted by the cultivation of our emotional and esthetic 
mature. Care for others and for all, or aliruism, must 
replace egoism, the selfish care of self, as our guiding motive. 
That this may come we need the cultivation of our finest 
sensibilities, and the practice of charity at its best offers 
us the greatest opportunity for this cultivation. Charity 
promotes the survival of the unfit, and so hinders material 
progress. But the selfishness and cruelty, which, if charity 
were abolished, would replace the sentiments which now 
promote charity, would be of infinitely more evil effect in 
hindering the development of our higher nature.’’ 


* The Ethical Basis of Charity (pamphlet). 
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This seems to be justifying charity on the grounds of 
the effects it has on the giver and through him on society, 
regardless, or in spite of, the effects on the recipient. 

The criticism on these views and the lessons to be drawn 
from them may be summed up in four propositions with 
which we will close this paper. 

In the first place, charity in the ordinary sense of active 
sympathy for the poor does not differ essentially from other 
forms of altruism. We can classify the forms of altruism 
enumerated by Herbert Spencer in his principles of ethics as 
follows. We have at the bottom simple justice which 
society makes compulsory to prevent the stronger competi- 
tors from destroying the weaker ones. Next above that 
comes what he calls negative beneficence, which is character- 
ized by passivity in deed or word at times when egoistic 
advantage or pleasure might be gained by action. On a 
higher plane still is positive beneficence, which includes: 
(1) beneficence of the different members of the family to 
each other; (2) beneficence toward the sick or injured or 
those in special danger; (3) pecuniary aid to relatives and 
friends ; (4) the relief of the poor as such. 

Now these different forms of altruism differ in degree but 
not in kind. They are all the products of evolution and pro- 
mote human progress. Mr. Johnson’s position is that the 
sentiment of altruism is good for the human race but the 
practice of it in the form of relief of the poor hinders material 
progress. But how could the sentiment of altruism have 
been evolved or transmitted in the evolutionary process if 
the practice of it had been a hindrance to material progress? 
And does the theory of the survival of the fittest offer any 
arguments against a good system of poor relief which would 
not apply equally against all the other manifestations of 
altruism ? 

The second proposition is: That charity which is economi- 
cally detrimental is also ethically wrong. By an act of 
charity which is economically unjustifiable is meant an act 
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which will directly and indirectly diminish the sum of 
human enjoyments. If it does this it has no ethical basis. 
Take the case of giving personal outdoor relief to the unem- 
ployed. Suppose that the indirect result of this is to lower 
wages and to diminish prudence on the part of the recipients, 
and so cause more suffering indirectly than was relieved. It 
might be said that the person who gave relief was not justi- 
fied on economic grounds, but was ethically justified because 
he followed the sentiment of sympathy, whichis a good thing 
in itself; but wou/d it be a true sympathy which would take 
into consideration only the immediate consequences of its 
action? Sympathy, to have any ethical claim, must take 
into account the indirect suffering which it causes. 

The third proposition is the converse of the last, viz.: any 
charity which is ethical is also economic. This might have 
been denied by the classical economists because they tried to 
separate the field of economics from that of ethics. They 
tried to confine themselves to the discussion of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, but there has always been a 
vague feeling that wealth and human welfare were identical, 
and no one has ever succeeded in defining wealth in such a 
way as to clearly separate economics from ethics. Modern 
economists have given up trying to restrict economics to a 
discussion of wealth, and ‘ethical considerations are taken 
into account. So in our economic estimate of charity we are 
to take into account the ethical value of the sentiment which 
prompts to charity. If any act of charity is demanded by a 
true and intelligent sympathy, it is economically justified, 
whatever may be the results on the material progress of the 
race. As an illustration of what is meant, take the case of 
children in the asylums for the feeble-minded. It is some- 
times urged, on economic grounds, that the best thing that 
could be done with many of these hopeless cases would be to 
put an end to their useless lives. If economics only took 
account of material wealth it would justify the view, but 
when we have a science of economics which takes account 
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of intellectual and moral as well as material well-being, and 
when we consider the violence which such a course would 
do to our sense of the sacredness of human life, we can find 
no justification for such a proposal either in economics or 
ethics. 

Fourthly: The sentiment which is the motive of charity is 
a good thing in itself and has an economic basis; but the 
form in which that sentiment may properly express itself is 
not the same at all times. As our knowledge of the effects 
of different forms of charity increases, it becomes more neces- 
sary that we consider the remote as well as the immediate 
effects of our giving, in order that it may be justified on the 
grounds of sentiment. In the middle ages when the evil 
results of indiscriminate almsgiving were not seen, those who 
gave indiscriminately, if they gave in response to the feel- 
ings of sympathy, were ethically justified, because they thus 
preserved and added to the fund of altruism which has made 
the Aryan race superior to all others. But nowadays when 
there is no excuse for being ignorant of the economic bear- 
ing of charity, if one indulges in indiscriminate alms- 
giving it must be due to inexcusable carelessness or 
indolence, and can claim no justification on the ground of 
fostering altruism, because the person knows, or ought to 
know, that he is causing more suffering indirectly than he 
relieves. 

As time goes on we do not know what new forms charity 
will take and how much of what is at present included under 
that head will be recognized as unethical. At the present 
time the principles and methods of charity organization are 
the best guide which we can find. Charity organization 
tries to stimulate and use the emotional element, which is 
the motive of charity, and to modify and direct it with the 
results of science. So long as it does this it will have an 
economic and ethical basis. 

C. E. PREvEy. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NOMINATING SYSTEM. 


During the last few years Philadelphia has offered a 
particularly good opportunity for a study of the influences 
which control party nominations. In consequence of recent 
developments in national politics, the local Democratic party 
has suffered an almost total collapse. It has ceased to make 
a serious contest at city elections, which have accordingly 
become empty forms; the Republican candidates being uni- 
formly elected by overwhelming majorities. Relieved, in this 
way, of all fear of defeat at the polls—the chief incentive 
to party harmony—Republican leaders have engaged in a 
series of struggles for supremacy which have aroused 
an unprecedented interest in the primary elections. On 
several occasions within the last four years practically 
the whole body of Republican voters seems to have taken 
part in the primaries. At the primary election held January 
11, 1898, about 140,000 votes were cast—a larger number 
than any Republican candidate, except President McKinley, 
has ever received at the regular election.* 

The large vote cast at these primaries, subjected the 
Republican nominating system to a crucial test. If at all 
suited to its function, it should, under such circumstances, 
have reflected the sentiment of the rank and file of the party. 
And yet the ‘‘ political machine ’’ which has long dominated 
the politics of Philadelphia had no difficulty in maintaining 
its ascendency. It demonstrated its ability to control the 
result of a primary participated in by the mass of voters 
almost as easily as one attended only by its own henchmen. 
What is the secret of its power? ‘To answer this question 
it will be necessary to study the practical operation of the 
nominating system. 


* In 626 out of 981 divisions, 93,457 votes were returned. The same divisions gave 
McKinley 118,378. For the other 355 divisions no retugns are obtainable. 
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The movement toward the subjection of nominating 
systems to legal control, which has been a marked feature 
of recent legislation in many states of the Union * has made 
but little progress in Pennsylvania. As in other states 
which have adopted the Australian ballot system, political 
parties are allowed to certify nominations, z. ¢., to place 
tickets on the official ballot without filing petitions. To 
avail itself of this privilege, a party organization is required 
to conduct its primary elections and conventions according 
to definite rules. The ballot act reads: ‘‘Any convention 
of delegates or primary meeting held under the rules of a 
political party. . . may... nominate by causing a 
certificate of nomination to be filed as hereinafter pro-. 
vided.’’ + As tothe provisions of the rules, there is but one 
legal requirement. In consequence of an act of June 29, 
1881,{ primary election officers must take an oath to perform 
their duties faithfully. In all other repects, the rules may 
be of any character the party chooses to adopt; and once 
adopted, they have the force of law.§ 

The Republican rules || provide for (1) a party organiza- 
tion and (2) a nominating system. ‘The party organization 
includes bodies representing (1) the electoral division, (2) 
the ward, and (3) the city at large. The division associa- 
tions which are annually organized in each of the 996 divi- 
sions are designed to be popular assemblies of the resident 
Republican voters. At the winter primary the Republicans 
of each division elect two members to the ward executive 


* Vide, “Tendencies in Primary Legislation.” ANNALS, May, 1899. 

+ Act of June 10, 1893, section 2, P. L. 419. 

TP. L. 128. 

@In the following cases, party rules have been enforced by the courts: ‘‘ Dona- 
hue’s Nomination,” Penna. Dist. Reports, 1893, p. 5; “‘ Ker’s Nomination,” Jdid., 
1893, p. 14; ‘“‘Savage’s Nomination,’’ “Caldwell’s Nomination,” /é7d., 1894, p. 705; 
“Laubach’s and Hessler’s Nomination," /bid., 1896, p. 662; ‘‘Stucker’s Nomina- 
tion,” /bid., 1896, p. 660; Klugh’s Nomination,’ 1896, p. 661; ‘‘ Nominations 
of Shoemaker and Coleman,” /d7d., 1897, p. 670; ** Huey’s Objections,” /bid., 1897, 
p. 113. 

| “Rules of the Union Republican Party of Philadelphia;” published by the 
City Campaign Committee, 1330 Chestnut Street. 
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committee, and at its first meeting each of the forty ward 
executive committees elects a member to the city committee. 
The functions of these bodies, in so far as they relate to the 
matter in hand, will be explained in the course of our exami- 
nation of the nominating system. 

The candidates for all offices, except those of judge, 
inspector and assessor of elections, are nominated by con- 
ventions, a separate convention being held for each office 
to be filled.* In every convention each electoral division 
within the district is represented by a delegate chosen at the 
primary election. 

The mechanism of the primary is the same as that of 
regular elections before the adoption of the official ballot. 
This appears in the composition of the primary election 
boards, which, like the regular election boards, consist of 
a judge and two inspectors, so elected as to insure one 
inspector to the minority. As a further analogy to the 
electoral system, a division registry of Republican voters is 
provided for. The president and secretary of the division 
association, with three other persons chosen expressly for 
the purpose, are constituted a ‘‘ board of registering offi- 
cers,’’ whose duty it is to prepare an alphabetical list of all 
residents of the division who voted the Republican ticket at 
the last national or state election. In practice these boards, 
which receive no compensation for their services, seldom 
take the trouble to perform their duties. As a rule, no 
party registry is prepared ; the ‘‘assessor’s registry,’’ which 
contains the names of all qualified electors of the division, 
being commonly used in its place as a check-list at the pri- 
mary. ‘Therefore, in distinguishing Republicans from the 
members of other parties, the election officers are dependent 
mainly upon their own acquaintance and the vigilance of 
the ‘‘ workers,’’ who, whenever more than one ticket is in 
the field, challenge every voter whose right is not conceded. 


* There is a slight exception to this rule; candidates for Select and Common 
Councils being nominated by the same conventions. 
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The challenged voter must swear or affirm that he is a 
bona fide resident of the division, as well as a qualified 
Republican voter according to the party rules, and also 
‘* produce two well-known Republicans of the division who 
will swear that to the best of their knowledge and belief’’ 
his statements are correct. 

Except in divisions where general elections are held in 
‘* movable booths’’ (in which case the ward executive com- 
mittee selects a place), the primaries are held at the regular 
polling places. The polls are open between the hours of 6 
and 8p. m. After promising under oath or affirmation to 
conduct the election faithfully and impartially, according to 
the laws of the state and the rules of the party, the election 
officers usually take seats around a table placed by a win- 
dow that faces the street. In front of the window a crowd 
collects, large or small according to the popular interest 
aroused by the primary election. The name of the first 
voter who presents his ballot at the window is checked on 
the registry, and then written at the top of a sheet of paper 
and marked ‘‘1,’’ after which his ballot, similarly marked, 
is placed in the ballot box, usually a cigar box with a slot in 
the lid. As each succeeding vote is cast the same process 
is repeated, the voters’ names being numbered consecutively 
and each man’s number written on his ballot. 

When the polls close at eight o’clock, the candidates are 
allowed to enter the room to watch the counting of the votes. 
The ballots, being emptied on the table, are first counted in 
mass to see that the number agrees with that of the names 
on the poll list. They are then examined and the “‘ straight 
tickets ’’ picked out and classified, all that contain the same 
names throughout being placed in the same pile; after which 
the ‘‘ straight tickets’’ are counted and the votes credited 
to the candidates. Next, one of the officers takes up the 
‘scratched tickets’’ and reads aloud the names of the 
persons voted for on each, while his colleagues record the 
result. All the votes having been credited, the total 
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number received by each candidate is computed and the 
result of the primary announced. 

The certificates of election are then prepared on blank 
forms supplied by the city committee, and delivered to the 
successful candidates. The delegates-elect, taking their 
credentials, go at once to the ward headquarters, where, an 
hour or two later, the delegation elected by the several 
divisions of the ward to each convention, in which at least 
three wards are to be represented, will hold a meeting to 
choose a delegation chairman. The chairmen of ward 
delegations, in addition to acting as spokesmen for their 
colleagues, are entrusted with the more important duty of 
selecting the temporary officers of the convention, for which 
purpose they hold a meeting at half-past nine the following 
morning. ‘The conventions (except those held to nominate 
candidates for school directors, which are held at eight 
o’clock the same evening) assemble a half hour later. 

In the nomination of candidates a majority of all the 
delegates elected to the convention is required; and, to 
prevent a dead-lock, the rules provide that all candidates 
receiving less than three votes on the third ballot, and the 
candidate receiving the fewest votes on each subsequent 
ballot, must be dropped and not again voted for. 

Such, in outline, is the nominating system under which 
the Republicans of Philadelphia, while ostensibly choosing 
party candidates, really elect public officials. The theory 
usually advanced to account for the ability of the ‘* machine’’ 
to control the result of a well attended primary rests on the 
assumption that the popular verdict is set aside by fraud. 
Without doubt there are patent facts which, upon a 
superficial view, point to this conclusion. As a result of 
the absence of impartial management and control, the 
primaries are frequently conducted in a loose and irregular 
manner; and this, by rendering it difficult to ascertain 
which candidate receives the greatest number of legal votes, 
in divisions where the contending factions are of approx- 
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imately equal strength, leads to an excessive number of 
contests; for the settlement of which the party rules fail to 
provide an impartial tribunal. 

An unsuccessful candidate who desires to contest the 
election of his rival, is directed by the rules to hand to the 
president of the division association a statement of his case 
signed by himself and two other Republicans of the division. 
The president must summon the secretary and the three 
registering officers, who, with himself, constitute a board to 
try contests. Having sworn to award the certificate to the 
person who has received the greatest number of legal votes, 
they must give a hearing to each side, and, if the contest is 
for a seat in a convention, decide the case before ad- 
journment. 

The action of these boards is characterized by incompe- 
tence and venality. In practice, they create rather than 
decide contests; and within recent years, the function which 
they nominally perform has, in point of fact, been usurped by 
the leaders of the ‘‘machine.’’ To illustrate, suppose a can- 
didate, belonging to an opposing faction, receives a majority 
at the primary; the election officers, mindful of the whole- 
some provisions of the act of June 29, 1881, will usually 
give him the certificate of election to which he is entitled. 
But as no penalty hangs over the members of the contest 
board, they can commit fraud with impunity. If the de- 
feated candidate is not averse to stealing a seat, and they 
are willing to co-operate, they grant liim a certificate under 
color of their authority to decide contests. The person who 
was really elected is, perhaps, never informed that his seat 
is contested; and, in any case, he will naturally decline to 
abide by the decision of a corrupt tribunal. Thus, when the 
convention assembles on the following day, two delegates, 
each having apparently a valid certificate, claim the same 
seat; and the question arises: Which shall be seated? 

The authority to admit delegates to the hall and exclude 
persons not entitled to admission, has naturally fallen to the 
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city and ward committees, they being directed by the rules to 
provide meeting places for the conventions. Theoretically, 
this function did not at first require the exercise of 
discretion. Under the rules, a certificate signed by the 
primary election officers, or, in case of a contest, by the 
members of the contest board, conferred upon the holder 
an unconditional right to enter the hall and participate in 
the proceedings of the convention. Inasmuch as the certifi- 
cate of contest takes precedence of the certificate of election, 
it should be accepted when both are presented. However, 
the notorious partiality of the contest boards has rendered a 
strict observance of the rule impracticable. It could hardly 
be expected for example that the committee in charge of a 
convention hall would permit its own friends to be defeated 
by the admission of delegates who had received certificates 
from corrupt contest boards. Accordingly, the city committee 
and the ward committees have assumed the right to issue 
tickets of admission to the delegates whom they choose to 
consider properly elected; which function, after having been 
exercised without authority for several years, was legalized 
by a recent amendment to the rules.* 

This practice, though apparently begun in good faith, has 
opened the way for flagrant abuses. It has enabled the 
faction in control of the party organization to make up the 
roll of a convention in an arbitrary manner, giving itself a 
majority even when defeated at the primaries. In case of 
the city and larger district conventions, the same methods 
may be used in the preliminary struggle over the temporary 
organization. ‘The meeting of ward delegation chairmen, at 
which the temporary officers are chosen, is usually held in 
the convention hall, under the auspices of the city com- 
mittee; which is therefore able, by deciding contests between 
rival chairmen, to organize the convention in the interest 
of its friends. 

To what extent the city and ward committees have used 


* Adopted May 4, 1898. 
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such powers corruptly it is impossible to say; the real facts 
being rarely obtainable. But in the bitterness of the struggle 
which frequently attends the selection of temporary officers, 
whose co-operation is, of course, essential to the success of 
such high-handed proceedings, we find a virtual confession 
that the admission and recognition of delegates is governed 
largely by factional considerations. It is generally taken 
for granted by the public that the faction which wins the 
temporary organization, will admit its own adherents to 
contested seats, and thus nominate its candidates. 

But while there is abundant evidence that gross fraud of 
this nature is occasionally perpetrated, it offers a very in- 
adequate explanation of the success of the ‘‘ machine ’’— 
and this for two reasons. First, the cases in which such 
methods are resorted to are invariably contests between rival , 
factions of professional politicians. Movements originating | 
with other classes are usually so feeble as to be defeated 
with ease by legitimate methods. Again, even in con- 
tests between rival leaders of the ‘‘ machine,’’ the exclu- 
sion of enough fairly elected delegates to convert a minority 
into a majority, seems to have occurred but rarely in ward 
and district, and never in city conventions. 

In but one instance (the tax receiver’s convention, held 
January 12, 1898) has the city committee been seriously 
accused of changing the result of a city convention by such 
means. The primaries at which delegates to this convention 
were elected, had been the scene of a determined struggle 
between the ‘‘ administration faction,” which controlled the 
city committee, and a group of ‘ward bosses,’’ styling 
themselves ‘‘The Leaders’ League.’’ On the following 
morning it appeared that, of the thirty-eight ward dele- 
gations, the ‘‘ administration ’’ had elected the chairmen of 
eighteen, and the ‘‘ leaders’ league’’ of sixteen. In three of 
the others the chairmanship was contested; while the fourth, 
being evenly divided, had failed to elect a chairman. Owing 
to conflicting claims, it is impossible to ascertain which side 
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was fairly entitled to the chairmanship of the delegations in 
which each claimed a majority. But it is nevertheless 
clear that the city committee decided contests on purely fac- 
tional grounds; for not only of the three contested dele- 
gations, but also of the fourth, which both sides admitted 
to be evenly divided, an adherent of the ‘‘ administration ”’ 
was recognized as chairman and permitted to attend the 
meeting at which the temporary officers of the convention 
were chosen.* 

In deciding contests between delegates, similar partiality 
seems to have been exhibited. Of 128 seats in dispute, 
‘* administration ’’ delegates were admitted to 103 and their 
opponents to but twenty-five.t This, however, did not 
affect the result of the convention, since the ‘‘ administra- 
tion ’’ might have given up a large majority of the contested 
seats without endangering its success. The only result of 
the arbitrary action of the city committee was to increase 
the majority from perhaps fifty or sixty to ninety-one. 

The true explanation of ‘‘ machine rule’’ will be found, 


| not in the corrupt practices which are occasionally resorted 
|} to, but in the superior effectiveness of organized action. 
The average Philadelphian considers voting at the primary 


a complete fulfillment of his duty with regard to party nom- 
inations. This is a fatal delusion. The casting of a ballot 
is seldom sufficient to give effective expression to the 
citizen’s political views. In the first place, he must vote 
for a candidate who, if elected, will faithfully represent him; 
otherwise participation in the primary is an empty form. 
As a second requisite, his candidate must be elected, 
which result can be accomplished only by co-operation with 
a large body of his fellow-citizens. Now, to secure such 
concerted action, work must begin long before the primary 
day. In short, preparation for the primary is the most 
important step in the process of nomination. 


* Public Ledger, January 12, 1898, p. 1; and January 13, p. 2. 
¢ Philadelphia Press and Public Ledger, January 12 and 13, 1898. 
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This truth only the professional politicians seem to under- 
stand. While practically all Republican voters manifest a 
willingness to attend the primaries, the main body of them 
entirely neglect that previous organization which is neces- 
sary to render their votes effective. Without making the 
slightest effort to place suitable persons in nomination for 
delegates, they go to the polls, accept a printed ticket from 
the least objectionable faction there represented, and deposit 
it in the ballot box. A choice is made between two or three 
nominees submitted to them, but rarely do we see a con- 
certed attempt on the part of a body of disinterested voters 
to elect delegates who will be truly representative. The 
result is inevitable. The failure of the better class of citizens 


to take the initiative, to begin at the beginning in political 


action, opens the way for ‘‘ machine rule.’’ This will be 
evident when we have become familiar with machine 
methods. 

After the pattern of the feudal system, the “ party ma- 
chine’’ is a hierarchy of personal dependents, each holding 
from a leader above him some favor which he requites by 
personal loyalty and support. At the top stands the “city 
boss.’’ In case the organization is in perfect working order, 
he controls the appointment and dismissal of employes in 
nearly all departments of the city government, the nominal 
heads of departments having surrendered to him, as a con- 
dition of their own advancement, the appointing power 
with which they are entrusted by law. As a rule, the ‘‘city 
boss’’ exercises this authority through his lieutenants, the 
‘‘ward bosses.’’ He distributes the places to be filled among 
the several wards, leaving to the local ‘‘ bosses’’ the selec- 
tion of individuals. In return, the ‘‘ward boss’’ is ex- 
pected to ‘‘deliver’’ the vote of his ward in nominating 
conventions; that is, to secure the election of delegates who 
will obey orders. For accomplishing this, the offices allotted 
to him by the ‘‘city boss’’ are his chief resource. They 
serve as rations to be doled out to his followers, when 
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needed, to hold them in line; but, at the same time, they 
bind him to his own superior by whose grace he has such 
favors to bestow. 

Subordinate to the ‘‘ ward boss,’’ there is in each electoral 
division a small clique of from five to ten men, one of whom 
is generally recognized as the ‘‘division leader.’’ Of these, 
the proverbial ‘‘ ward heelers,’’ the most active are the 
municipal office-holders. Ward politics is their livelihood. 
Their places are won and held by service to the ‘‘ machine.’’ 
In the eyes of the typical ‘‘ heeler,’’ to carry the primary 
of his division is the first duty of an office-holder. He must 
obey an order from the ward or division leader as promptly 
as one from the head of his department at the City Hall. 

It is the vigilance of such groups of ‘‘ workers’’ in hun- 
dreds of divisions that sustains the power of the ‘‘machine.’’ 

| They perform all the zzztiéa/ and consequently decisive acts 
in the process of nomination. On the first Tuesday in May, 
when no one else is thinking of politics, they meet at the 
polling place, as the party rules direct, and organize a divi- 
sion association, electing as officers either members of their 
own set or outsiders in sympathy with them. After the 
organization of the division association, its next regular 
meeting is held near the middle of August to select candi- 
dates for delegates, etc. to be voted for at the ensuing 
primary. This is the first formal step in the process of 
nominating candidates for the November election. It is, 
however, a formal step only. At a previous secret confer- 
ence, the members of the clique have prepared a ‘‘slate’’ 
for the division association to ratify. On assembling for 
such a conference, they will naturally begin by announc- 
ing their various personal aspirations. Each usually desires 
to attend some convention; city conventions being especially 
in demand. To maintain harmony these honors must be 
so divided that as many of the ‘‘workers’’ as possible will 
feel satisfied. 
The “‘slate’’ having been accepted by the members of the 
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clique, it must next be given an appearance of popular 
endorsement. This is accomplished by its adoption at a 
public meeting of the division association, in which all resident 
Republicans are entitled to participate, though as a matter 
of fact few attend except the ‘‘ regulars’’ and their friends. 
When the meeting convenes, the president announces 
as the business in hand, the selection of candidates for the 
ensuing primary. Whereupon, by previous arrangement, 
the ‘‘slated’’ candidates are nominated in quick succession. 
As the person or persons selected for each position are 
named, someone moves that the nominations for that office 
be closed; the motion is carried by acclamation, and the 
nominations are ratified in the same manner. When the 
ticket has been completed, the meeting adjourns, having 
finished its work without the least deliberation or oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 

Their ticket having been thus formally placed in the field, 
the future course of the clique will be governed by circum- 
stances. If no rival ticket is forthcoming, no further action 
is required, for an easy victory awaits them at the primary. 
While they and their friends attend and vote, most Republi- 
cans of the division will either fail to hear that a primary 
election is being held, or deliberately stay away, on the plea 
that their votes would not affect the result. 

If, however, an opposing ticket is placed in the field—if 
there is a “‘fight,’’ to use the current phrase—the members 
of the clique exert themselves to win votes for their candi- 
dates. Taking a ‘‘window-book,’’ a note-book in which 
the assessor’s list has been pasted, they go over the list of 
names, crossing off the members of other parties, and mark- 
ing the Republicans whose sympathies are known. The 
remainder constitute the uncertain element which must be 
looked after. 

The canvassing of these voters is usually conducted in a 
systematic manner, each of the ‘‘ workers’’ being given a 
list of persons to interview. In some cases a high order of 
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ability is devoted to such work. A division leader, with 
whom the writer happens to be acquainted, makes it a prac- 
tice, in assigning names to his followers, to direct them to 
return to him with a report of each visit. Whenever an 
interview is unsuccessful, he attends to the case himself, 
and, being very gentlemanly in demeanor, entertaining in 
conversation, and tactful in devising expedients to win con- 
fidence, he rarely meets with failure. As a result, the can- 
didates whom he and his friends nominate are uniformly 
successful at the primary. With less skill usually, but still 
effectively, the same methods are used in most of the 996 
other divisions, with the result that so long as harmony pre- 
vails within its own ranks, the ‘‘ machine’’ is able to con- 
trol nominations with the greatest ease. 

Without organizing in a similar manner and resorting to 
the same methods, disinterested citizens are powerless to 
offer effective opposition. At every turn the isolated voter 
finds his way barred. At best he can only choose between 
two rival machine candidates, and usually this alternative 
is not afforded him. On reaching the polling place, he is 
likely to learn that the local clique, acting in harmony, has 
placed but one ticket in the field, which is certain to be 
elected with or without his support. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he will find rival leaders contending for supremacy, 
in which case he may at least help to settle a quarrel. 
But, as a rule, the intelligent, conscientious citizen will 
be unable to see wherein either side is more deserving 
of support than the other. What shall he do under 
such circumstances? Shall he prepare a ticket of his 
own, putting on it the names of representative citizens? By 
such an expedient he will at least have the satisfaction of 
voting for men who command his respect, but this philo- 
sophic satisfaction will be the only reward for his pains. A 
ticket presented without organized support is simply a shot 
in the air. 

Perhaps it will be said: ‘‘ The disinterested Republicans 
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of the division should co-operate, select representative men 
for delegates, and actively support them at the primary. 
Such a body of citizens, acting in concert, could easily 
dislodge the henchmen of the machine.’’ This may be 
conceded. But we should here observe that just as the 
isolated voter finds his hands tied at the primary, so an 
organization of such voters, acting independently, is power- 
less to influence party nominations, even though successful 
atitsown primary. For unless similar bodies are organized 
by the same class of citizens in hundreds of other divi- 
sions, their delegates will be hopelessly out-voted in the 
conventions. In a word, the concerted action of citizens 


within the division must be supplemented by the concerted 
action of several hundred groups of citizens representing dif- 


ferent divisions, before practical results can be accomplished. 

It is useless to insist that the rank and file of voters 
should take this active part in party politics. Every candid 
observer must recognize that the average American of this 
generation is not disposed to do anything of the kind; and 
the reformer has no choice but to take citizens as he finds 
them and adjust electoral machinery to their existing habits 
and inclinations. To speak concretely, he must secure such 
a modification of the nominating system as will enable the 
ordinary citizen, whose time is fully occupied by commercial 
=" to cope with the practical politician on more equal 


a it is foreign to the design of this article to advo- 
cate particular measures of reform, a description of two quite 
different plans designed to remedy the cardinal defect of 
our present system may serve to place in a clearer light the 
essential conditions of successful reform. 

A plan which merits more serious consideration from 
political reformers than it has yet received was devised 
about twenty years ago by Dr. C. C. P. Clark, of Oswego, 
N. Y. Observing that the results of primary elections are 
usually determined in advance by the action of organized 
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cliques, this gentleman proposed to break up such organiza- 
tions by abolishing permanent primary constituencies and 
dividing the voters before each election into arbitrary groups 
small enough to meet and deliberate. As the names of all 
qualified electors of a ward or town were to be placed in a 
wheel and drawn out one at a time, the first hundred to con- 
stitute the first group, the second hundred the second, the 
third hundred the third, etc., it is obvious that no one could 
foresee to what group he would belong; which fact would 
render impossible that previous preparation and organization 
by which the henchmen of the machine are able to control 
the result. Aside from the abandonment of permanent con- 
stituencies, this plan, which was intended by its author to 
discharge the functions both of the primary and the regular 
elections, is quite similar to the New England caucus system. 

Dr. Clark suggests that each group or constituency should 
assemble in strict seclusion, as the result of personal notice 
to each of its members, and select by majority vote an 
‘electoral delegate.’’ The delegates so chosen by the 
several constituencies of a ward are to constitute a ward 
convention; while the whole body of delegates elected 
throughout the city act as a city convention. 

Though somewhat clumsy in operation, this system could 
hardly fail, if properly carried out, to accomplish the end in 
view, namely: the elimination of ‘‘ machine rule.’’ Such, 
at any rate, was the opinion expressed a few years ago by 
one of the leading ‘‘ machine’’ politicians of western New 
York. During the session of 1892, a bill providing for the 
election of city officials in Oswego by Dr. Clark’s plan 
passed the New York Assembly, but was defeated in the 
Senate through the influence of Lieutenant-Governor 
Sheehan, who, in explanation of his course, candidly re- 
marked: ‘‘ If Oswego got such a system of elections other 
cities might want it, and then what would become of us 
fellows ?’’* 


*Vide Address of Dr. C. C. P. Clark at the “Cleveland Conference for Good 
City Government.” 
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Another plan for minimizing the influence of ‘‘ machine ’’ 
methods, endorsed by many practical reformers, is propor- 
tional representation; a system which is being tried in the 
election of legislative bodies in Denmark, Switzerland and 
other countries, with results that seem to justify the anticipa- 
tions of its supporters. Although several devices, differing 
radically as to method of operation have been placed before 
the public, one essential feature is common to all—each 
party or group of voters is given representation proportional 
to the vote it casts. This involves, in all cases, the abandon- 
ment of the single member district and the adoption of the 
‘*general ticket.’’ 

The Swiss system, known as the ‘‘ free list,’’ has been 
selected by the American Proportional Representation 
League, as best suited to American conditions; and has been 
formulated in a bill designed especially for the elections of 
city councils.* Under this bill any party or group of voters 
equal to one per cent of the vote cast at the last election 
may place a list of candidates on the official ballot. Inas- 
much as the principal fact to be ascertained from the returns 
is the relative numerical strength of different parties, as a 
basis for determining the number of members to which each 
is entitled, the voting is primarily for tickets rather than for 
candidates. The elector casts as many votes as there are 
members to be elected; marking his ballot in either of three 
ways. (1) He may place crosses opposite the required 
number of names, selecting from any tickets on the ballot; 
in which case each party receives as many votes as there are 
names marked in its column. (2) If the elector exhaust 
his individual preferences before using all his votes, he may 
cast the remainder for the party of his choice without regard 
to candidates, by marking in a circle at the head of the 
column. (3) He may cast his full vote for a party, disre- 
garding individual candidates altogether. 

The election board, in canvassing the returns, ascertain 

*“ The Proportional Representation Review," December, 1895. 
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first the total vote cast, and next the number of votes cast 
for each ticket. After this the representation to which the 
several parties are entitled is determined by the rule of 
three. Thus, taking a case in which twenty members are 
to be elected, the returns might show the following result: 


Vote. Members. 
Republican ......-... 8 
Independent .......-. 6 

91,244 20 


The representation of the various parties having been 
ascertained, the candidates on each ticket, up to the required 
number, who have received the most individual votes are 
declared elected. For example, assuming the Independent 
vote in the foregoing instance to be divided as follows, cer- 
tificates of election would be issued to A, B, C, E, F, and H. 


1,141 

28,463 


The great advantage of proportional representation is not, 
as many suppose, a mere matter of equity between parties, 
but the fact that it gives to every citizen, whether acting 
with a strong or a weak organization, his share of influ- 
ence in deciding the result of an election; and thus enables 
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him to make a free choice of parties and candidates, unham- 
pered by the fear of wasting his vote. 

To illustrate the results which would follow the applica- 
tion of proportional representation in the election of party 
conventions, suppose that instead of assigning one delegate 
to each electoral division, we elect, say twenty, from the 
ward or, preferably, from a still larger district, by the Swiss 
system. As an immediate consequence, the enlightened 
citizens, who now persistently but unavailingly oppose the 
**machine,’’ would be able with the greatest ease to elect 
perhaps twenty-five per cent of the delegates. This alone 
would be no small gain. But far more important would be 
the effect upon the mass of citizens who at present acquiesce 
in ‘‘machine’’ supremacy regarding it as inevitable. 
Under the existing single-member district system, the 
average voter goes to the primary with full knowledge that 
the real contest lies between two candidates, both represent- 
ing the professional politician element and that votes cast 
for other and better candidates will be thrown away. ‘There- 
fore, consistently with the practical turn of mind of the 
average American, instead of holding out for something 
perfectly satisfactory, he makes the best of opportunities 
actually presented, by supporting the least objectionable of 
the two leading candidates. 

With proportional representation, on the other hand, the 
voter would have no reason to limit his choice to the leading 
candidates. Inasmuch as every group numbering five per 
cent of the party (assuming that twenty members are to be 
elected) would return at least one delegate, he could usually 
support any ticket on the ballot with an equal chance of his 
vote affecting the result. For example, take a district in 
which the party polls 20,000 votes. Each member, being 
one of 20,000, would be entitled to one twenty-thousandth 
of the electoral power; which is the precise amount of influ- 
ence he would exert, whether he were one of 1,000 voters 
who return one delegate, one of 10,000 who elect ten, or 
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i much by assisting a small organization to elect a single 


| 
a | The adoption of such a system would free the voter from 
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i one of 20,000 electing the entire delegation. In other 
words, as the voter can at best contribute but a thousandth 


part toward the election of one delegate, he accomplishes as 


member, as by aiding a larger body to increase its represen- 
tation from 1o to 11 or from 15 to 16. 


all temptation to make a choice of evils ; and enable him, 
without trouble or inconvenience, to assist in electing dele- 
gates of his own choice. Any group numbering one per 
cent of the party would be allowed to place a ticket in the 
field ; and as one-twentieth of the vote cast would insure 
the election of a delegate this privilege would be freely 
| exercised by all classes. On the official primary ballots 
; there would appear along with the ‘‘ machine’’ nominees, 
lists of respected citizens, representing from various points 
of view, the interests of the municipality ; and the voter, 
no longer finding it necessary to suppress his personal con- 
victions for the sake of practical results, would, we may 
safely predict, select the ticket in which he felt most confi- 
dence. A convention so elected would consist, not of 
creatures of the ‘“‘machine,’’ but of deliberately chosen 
representatives of all classes of the party. 

It is not to be inferred that either of the foregoing plans 
would at once make a perfect nominating system. Nor is it 
probable that any ready-made device will be found to meet 
all the requirements of the situation. Perfection is attain- 
able, if at all, only by gradual improvement based on 
experience. As Mr. Edison was able to perfect his phono- 
graph only by successive experiments, each followed by 
changes and modifications; so in the development of 
political institutions we must usually be content to take one 
step at atime. ‘‘ By a slow but well sustained progress, the 
effect of each step is watched ; the good or ill success of the 
first gives light to us in the second ; and so, from light to 
light, we are conductéd with safety through the whole series. 
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We see that the parts of the system do not clash. The 
evils, latent in the most promising contrivances, are pro- 
vided for as they arise. One advantage is as little as possi- 
ble sacrificed to another.’’* 

But while theoretical devices are of uncertain value until 
tested by experience, they must, nevertheless, be resorted to 
at every step in advance. As the mechanical inventor in 
perfecting his machine is obliged to form a theory in ex- 
planation of its defects, and make such modifications as his 
knowledge of natural forces suggests; so political ma- 
chinery can be perfected only by testing devices and systems, 
which, in the light of our limited knowledge of social forces, 
seem adapted to the situation. Our greatest need is intelli- 
gently directed experiments. Accordingly, primary re- 
formers should grasp every opportunity to make a practical 
test, preferably on a small scale, of plans which, like that of 
Dr. Clark, and proportional representation, seem likely to 
place the ordinary citizen on a footing of equality with the 
practical politician. When the American people decide to 
approach the nominating problem in the same spirit with 
which they meet scientific, industrial and commercial prob- 
lems, the prevailing idea that the supremacy of a corrupt 
minority is inevitable will be quickly dispelled. 

WALTER J. BRANSON. 

Philadelphia. 


*“Burke’s Works,” Vol. iii, p. 456. 
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| 
THE RELATIVE STABILITY OF GOLD AND 
) During the monetary discussion of the past decade, the 
/ question most persistently discussed has concerned the 
ti relative merits of gold and silver as standards of deferred 
payment. Ostensibly the comparison is made between the 
Hh | single standard of gold, and the double standard of gold 
ie and silver. But since this ‘‘ joint standard,’’ under exist- 
i | ing conditions, can hardly be established, the real issue is 
| between gold and silver—which metal is the more stable in 
| value ? 
| Any discussion of this question must rest upon an analysis 
ie of the value movements of the two metals as expressed in 
i | tables of prices. We have first to determine the meaning 
of the expression “‘ stability ’’ as applied to the value of a 
standard of deferred payment. In the second place we must 


| find a formula by means of which the material presented in 
f tables of prices can be made to show which of the two 
‘ metals has, in fact, manifested the greater stability of 
value. 


. It is generally agreed that an ideal standard of deferred 
payments would exact from the debtor at the termination of 
| the contract the same purchasing power which was received 
from the creditor at the beginning. That authoritative 
statement of monometallic doctrine, the final report of the 
monetary commission, gives its unqualified approval to this 
criterion, which is popularly supposed to be unfavorable to 
the single gold standard; ‘‘In order to work with perfection 
as a standard for deferred payments, the article chosen 
as that standard should place both debtors and creditors in 
exactly the same relative position to one another at the 
| end of a contract that they occupied at the beginning.’’ 
| By this criterion we propose to determine the relative 
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stability of the precious metals since 1873, when the tie 
between them was broken by a combination of influences, 
legislative and industrial. 

Contracts may be broadly divided into commercial agree- 
ments, generally completed within three months, and per- 
manent obligations whose duration is from a few years, in 
the case of a farm mortgage, to many decades in the case of 
a national debt. The necessity for interest payment brings 
these obligations of the second class to a certain extent 
within the first division. In normal cases, the borrower of 
capital for industrial purposes will receive a series of in- 
crements of return from its investment, and out of these 
he has agreed to return to the lender another series of in- 
crements in the form of interest payments. Every obliga- 
tion of this nature may be considered either as a series of 
short contracts, or as a more extended agreement composed 
of these contracts and involving in some cases the return of 
the principal. In the vast majority of cases, however, 
especially with national and corporate obligations, no return 
of the principal is made or expected. Successive conver- 
sions and renewals perpetuate the principal and the question 
of the standard can concern only the interest. In the first 
class of contracts, commercial obligations, the principal is 
generally returned, but for reasons which will presently be 
given, these contracts have less importance for our study. 

The industrial world is obliged to adjust itself to these 
periodic returns to the creditor class of a part of the product 
of industry. This product is first converted into money and 
from the sum thus obtained the fixed payments are made. 
It is usually considered of the highest importance that the 
amount of the product thus devoted to fixed payments 
should vary as little as possible, since variations disturb 
calculations and interfere with business. Variations in 
the standard take the form of price fluctuations and these are 
either temporary or permanent movements. Prices may 
change from month to month and from quarter to quarter, 
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while still maintaining an average level. Or, again, these 
minor fluctuations may be compounded into iarger move- 
ments over extended periods. The second class of price move- 
ments is the more important in its influence upon industry. 
This class might be called, in classic phrase, the move- 
ments in the normal value of the standard, while the 
temporary fluctuations might be considered as the changes 
in market value. Changes in the value of the stan- 
dard affect industry by disturbing calculations and by 
disappointing expectations whose fulfillment is essential to 
the success of business operations. In so far, however, as 
these changes can be foreseen, their effects can be dis- 
counted, and the resulting injury can be reduced to a 
minimum. The possibility of thus anticipating price 
fluctuations varies inversely with the length of the period 
over which prediction must extend. Prediction for ninety 
days is a far different thing from prediction over three, five, 
or twenty years. Indeed, the last named periods are so 
extended that conditions which involve their entire dura- 
tion are practically removed from the field of pre- 
vision. No one can tell what discoveries of sources 
of supply, what inventions of machines or processes, 
what new adjustment of productive forces may, within 
the next quarter century, completely revolutionize the 
industrial and commercial activity of the world. But, 
on the other hand, the wheat market, the iron market, or 
the dry goods trade are well within the prejudgment of the 
dealers, who may easily adjust themselves to changing con- 
ditions. We may conclude, therefore, that movements of 
normal value are far more important than variations of 
market value during short periods. At the same time, 
these temporary movements, though relatively less impor- 
tant, still have their influence, and must therefore be con- 
sidered. 

The value of gold is the level of prices. As prices 
change, the value of gold moves in the opposite direction. 
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The value of silver does not appear, save to a very limited 
extent, in its gold price. The value of silver must be ascer- 
tained from the movement of general prices, which, being 
also expressed in gold, can be employed to give an expres- 
sion of the value of silver. For purposes of comparison, the 
value of gold must also be expressed in terms of commodities. 
These conversions may be obtained by the following for- 
mulz: 


(1) value of gold in terms of commodities equals 


100 


index number of commodities 


(2) value of silver in terms of commodities equals 
index number of silver 


index number of commodities. 


In explanation of the first formula, we may say that the 
values of gold and commodities stand in the reciprocal 
ratio to each other. When goods are compared with gold 
as a standard, gold is assumed to remain unchanged, and 
fluctuations in the price ratio are treated as if they were 
assignable to commodities alone. In the same way, assum- 
ing goods to be the constant, gold may be compared with 
goods as a standard by taking the reciprocal of the index 
number given in tables of prices. 

With regard to silver, the prices of both silver and com- 
modities are given in terms of gold; therefore, they may 
be compared one with the other. Since the movements 
of both are recorded relatively toa common measure, we can 
express their mutual relation by the ratios between their 
quoted numbers. The ratio of the index numbers of silver 
to the index numbers of goods will furnish a number 
indicating the movement of silver relatively to goods as a 
constant. Another method of obtaining the value of silver 
is to take the reciprocals of the index numbers of prices 
calculated on the silver standard. 
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In such an investigation it is well to make the field 
as wide as possible. We shall therefore compare the 
value movements of gold and silver calculated (1) from a 
comparison of prices in a gold standard country with 
silver prices in India, and (2) from a comparison of 
the Indian value of gold with the Indian value of silver. 
The tables of prices used in this study are those of Sauer- 
beck, comprising forty-five articles, the Economist, twenty- 
two articles, both in the London market; Soetbeer, 118 arti- 
cles in the Hamburg market; French prices, compiled by the 
Permanent Commission of Valuations, thirty-eight articles ;* 
Falkner, in the Senate Report on Wholesale Wages and 
Prices, two hundred and twenty-three articles, United 
States’ markets; and F. J. Atkinson, seventeen articles, in 
the India markets. On the basis of these prices, various 
series of index numbers, designed to show the movemeuts 
of prices, have been constructed. The index numbers of 
Sauerbeck and Atkinson are made up on the basis of an 
average weighted according to the importance of each 
article in the production and tratle of the country which is 
the seat of the investigation; that of the Senate Report on 
an average weighted according to consumption; and the 
index number of the Economist and those of Soetbeer and 
the French Commission on a simple average. 

The two methods ordinarily employed to measure price 
fluctuations are: (1) To count from year to year, or from 
quarter to quarter, taking each quotation asa basis from 
which to measure to the next succeeding, and adding the dif- 
ferences thus obtained to find the sum of the variations; and 
(2) to measure from the first quotation of the period to the 
last, taking the difference as the total variation during the 
period. The first-mentioned method altogether ignores the 


* The prices of Soetbeer are based on the average value of the goods imported 
into the port of Hamburg. The total quantity and the total value of each article 
imported during the year being given, the first is divided into the second to find 
the average price. The French prices are fixed by a permanent commission 
which revises its figures at stated intervals on the basis of market conditions. 
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movements of normal value, and therefore the class of price 
fluctuations of most importance in the discussion in the 
standard question. The fluctuations on both sides of a 
given mean might cancel each other so that the price level 
might remain substantially unchanged, while the sum of 
the particular fluctuations might present an imposing total. 
For example, in each of the two series, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
3, I, 4, 2, 3, the sum of the fluctuations amounts to 8, and 
yet in the first case, the divergence of the last number from 
the first is 4, while in the second, it is zero. The second 
method, on the other hand, places undue emphasis on 
long periods, and prevents the influence of marked though 
temporary fluctuations from being seen. A more appro- 
priate method is that of the mean average. An aver- 
age is made of the index numbers included in the 
period which it is desired to examine. The sum of the 
deviations in the different numbers from this average is 
then taken, and divided by the number representing the 
average to obtain the percentage of total variation. The 
method of the total variation from the mean average com- 
bines in a way the two methods above described, although 
it may itself be open to the objection of giving undue 
importance to temporary movements. The second of these 
methods may be used to check the results obtained by the 
mean average. 

We shall first compare the value movements of silver 
and gold in India; second, the value movement of silver in 
India with gold in London; and third, the value movements 
of the two metals in gold standard countries. 

In the discussion which accompanies his statistical inves- 
tigation of silver prices in India, Mr. Atkinson presents a 
table purporting to show the sum of the fluctuations in gold 
and silver.* The fluctuations are computed by the method, 
above described, of counting from one extreme directly to 
another, and ignoring the intermediate fluctuations. The 

* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1897, p. 93. ‘Silver Prices in India.” 
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= 


following table presents the materials for the calculation of 
price movements in India. The results of his computation 
are as follows. The sum of the variations in gold is 78, or 
{ 84.5 per cent; in silver, 89, or 73.9 per cent. 


— 


| Fluctuations in Gold prices Fluctuations in 

i in London. Percent.| Rupee prices in Per cent. 

| India. 1” number of each 
Period. Points. | Points. = 100, 


1871-1873... 
| 1873-1879... 
1879-1880. . 
1880-1887... 

1887-1891. . . 

1891-1895. . . 


Total ..| 78 | 84£5 89 73-9 


Sa Bu dn 
nN 
8 
a 
w 


4 Hh Mr. Atkinson’s own estimate does not include a calcula- 
i tion of the percentages of fluctuation, which is a necessary 
i | supplement, since a fluctuation of 5 from a base of 20, 
is twice as important as a fluctuation of 10 from a base 
of 80. 

Mr. Atkinson remarks that the results of this comparison 
o | ‘*‘appear to dispel the idea prevalent in some quarters of the 
4 ) suitability of silver as a measure of value in preference to 
i gold, an idea due to the common impression regarding the 
imaginary stability of silver or rupee prices.’’ Where the 
{ percentage of fluctuation is taken this conclusion appears to 
be unwarranted. 

It is necessary, moreover, in order to get a comparison of 

) value movements, to compare the reciprocals of the index 
numbers which, as we have already pointed out, give us an 
expression of the value movements of the two metals in 
terms of commodities. 


hi 
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Values of Gold and Silver Compared in India, 1871-1873. 


Il. Ill. | Iv. VI. | VII. rx. x. 
3/8 
a* ; | 8 a 
| | $85 | 285 | | | 
18) 
| 10s | 95-2 | 96° | 109 | 926 | | | 
1873 107 4104.2} 95-9 | go 103 97 7 
1874 116 2 | 101.1 102 98 112 2 95. 93-9 
we 103 97 96 | 104.1 | 96 | 104.1 | 103 “3 97-1 
148 127.9| 78.z 114.9 | 142 $6.4 99-3 
= 135 4 113.7| 97-9 8 120, 130 9 84.2 lol. 
117 100.5] 99. 113- 15 9 | 85.9 97 
1881 106 94.3 I} 1109 | 85 117.6 3 | 85 100 
1882 I 95-2 e 112.3 84 119 104 I 84.9 101 
1883 1 3 I} 113.5 82 121.9 | 104 96.1 83.1 Ior 
1884 114 7 95 105.2 76 131-3 I 91.7 83.3 I 
113 3! 138. I 92.5 79- 110.9 
I 110 99.9 2.x} 121.8 144.9 | 100 100 7 108.1 
1887 rir 81 122.8 147 1 6 73-3 | 107.7 
1888 119 & 83.8 119. Jo 8 | 11 2 70.4 100.5 
1889 125 80 yy 113. 72 138.8 | I00 100.0 70.2 905 
1890 I 80 102 72 138.8 | 120 83.3 78.4 I 
1891 1 | 194.2] 106.1 1 123 81.3 4.1 102.9 
1892 141 70.9 108. 147 135 74 
138 72.4 6] 11 & 14 132 75:7 


There is no need of continuing the comparison beyond 
1893, when the Indian mints were closed. Since that 
date, prices in India have not been controlled by the 
movement of silver. The results of this comparison are as 
follows: The sum of the fluctuations in the value of gold is 
97 points, or 90.1 per cent; the sum of the fluctuations in 
silver is 59.6 points or 68.5 per cent. 
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Total fluctua- Per cent. /| Total fluctua- Per cent. 
Year tions in value | First date of | tions in value | First date of 
of Gold, each period of Silver, of period 
London, Points =100 India. Points =100 
1871-1873... 10.0 10 6.6 6.6 
\ 1873-1879. . . 30.4 33-7 19.4 20.7 
1879-1880. . . 6.8 5.6 11.4 15.4 
Mi 1880-1887... 33-4 29.4 4.6 5-4 
1 1887-1891. . . .2 5.5 13.2 
4 1891-1893. . . 8.2 5.9 5-7 7.2 
97.0 90.1 59.6 68.5 
[ A comparison of the value movements of gold and silver, 
i properly expressed in terms of commodities, shows that the 


Wt advantage under Mr. Atkinson’s own arrangement of 
y periods is slightly with silver in respect to percentage of 
t fluctuation. Another correction must be made in the com- 
i putation. ‘The comparison here made is between silver 

| prices in India and gold prices in London, between the 

} prices of seventeen articles and prices of forty-five articles, 

k between an approximately perfect market open to all the 
| compensating forces from a multitude of sources of supply, 
a | and at the centre of the world’s demand, and a market much 
less developed. In India we find peculiar conditions. It is 
a) |} true that on the coast, and to an increasing extent in many 
| regions of the interior where railroads or large water courses 
1 give ready access to central markets, we can assume at least 
: an approach to conditions in England. But over the greater 

\ part of the country this cannot be said to be the case, and 
) at the beginning of the period in question, when the rail- 

a way system was in its infancy, the resemblance between the 

two markets was still more remote. India is split up into a 
| number of separate provinces often with little intercom- 
munication. ‘The railways and the telegraph have brought 
only a fraction of the population into connection with the 
commercialcentres. In 1880 there was one mile of railway 
for every 32,572 of population, and for every 141 square 
miles of territory; and in 1893 this had only increased 


1 
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to one mile for 10,453 inhabitants, and 45 square miles 
of territory. The people of India are mainly agricultural. 
Rice and millet, on which they mainly rely as food, are 
largely dependent upon a rain-fall which varies widely from 
year to year, and from one district toanother. Until recent 
years no attempt has been made on any large scale to meet 
these periodic deficiencies by importations from other coun- 
tries. A failure of the customary food supply is not com- 
pensated as in occidental countries, by a recourse to other 
foods. The natives have frequently suffered great priva- 
tions because they would not eat food to which they were 
not accustomed. Marked deficiencies of rain have occurred 
in 1864, 1868, 1876, 1885, and in 1892, 1893 and 1894. 
General droughts have been rare, but the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities and the inertia of the people, which have 
just been noticed, have made it impossible to correct the 
effects of scarcity by movements from one district to 
another. In the case of rice, prices have frequently risen 
from 300 to 400 per cent above the normal. Thus at Madras, 
Salem division, the index number of rice was 121 in 1875, 
280 in 1877, and 156 in 1880. In the southeast division of 
the province, the index number was 113 in 1873, and 250 in 
1877. In Calcutta, the index number varied from 136 in 
1883 to 200 in 1885, and was back at 111 in 1887. The 
sum of the index numbers for rice varied from 1,500 in 1871 
to 2,062 in 1874, to 1,676 in 1876, to 2,693 in 1878, to 1,607 
in 1887. If the comparison between the London and India 
prices is to be fair, the fluctuations of rice must evidently 
be eliminated. In the class of raw materials, difficulties of 
transportation have operated to disturb prices, and a perfect 
market cannot be said to exist, but the difficulties are not 
serious enough to greatly impair the value of the com- 
parison. In the class of manufactured products, we have no 
difficulty, since they are in close touch with the world’s mar- 
kets. Toset against these tendencies to fluctuation, we have, 
moreover, the natural inertia of the people of India, and the 
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small development of credit which exerts so great an influ- 
ence upon prices in England. We should remember, how- 
ever, that the calculations of Sauerbeck include thirty-three 
classes of articles, while those of Atkinson include only 
seventeen, and of these rice has been given a weight of 
nearly one-third. This would apparently tend to increase 
the influence of individual fluctuations upon the total index 
number in India as compared with London. Eliminating 
rice, the result of the comparison between London and 
India is as follows: ‘The fluctuations in gold amount to 97 
points, or 90.1 per cent; in silver, to 53.9 points, or 59.8 
per cent. 


Total fluctua- Per cent. Total fluctua- Per cent. 

Year. tions in value | First date of | tions in value | First date of 

* of Gold, each period of Silver, each period 
London. Points = 100 India. Points. = 100 
1871-1873. . . 10.0 10.0 3.0 3.0 
1873-1879. . - 30.4 33.7 20.1 20.7 
1879-1880. . . 6.8 5.6 10.0 13.0 
1880-1887... 33-4 29.4 4.8 5.5 
1887-1891 . . .- 8.2 5.5 10.4 10.8 
1891-1893. . . 8.2 5.9 5.6 6.8 
97.0 90.1 53-9 59.8 


The result is considerably more favorable to the relative 
stability of Indian prices than before this necessary elimina- 
tion. The percentage of fluctuation is 18.7 less than in the 
calculation next preceding. 

One more correction must be made in this comparison 
before it will be accurate. It is possible to obtain the value 
of gold in India by allowing for the fluctuations in the rela- 
tive values of gold and silver. Silver has a certain value 
in terms of commodities, and also a gold value. By 
dividing the numbers which represent the value of gold in 
terms of silver by the numbers which represent the value of 
commodities in terms of silver, we obtain a series which 
represents the value of gold in terms of commodities. ‘This 
formula was employed to obtain an expression of the value 
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of silver in terms of commodities. Mr. Atkinson has made 
this computation and evidently regards it of some impor- 
tance, for he says: ‘‘ This column is a necessity in order to 
bring rupee prices into line with gold prices for purposes of 
comparison. In estimating the ‘‘imaginary stability’’ of 
silver prices Mr. Atkinson has forgotten this ‘‘necessity,’’ 
and, as we have seen, he has made his comparison between 
London and India. The comparison between the values of 
gold and silver in India is as follows: The fluctuations in 
the value of silver by the method of extreme differences is 
89 points, or 76.9 per cent; of gold, 51 points, or 50.2 per 
cent. 


Total fluctua- Per cent. Total fluctua- Per cent. 

India. Points. = 100 India. Points. = 100 
1871-1873. . . 7 7.0 4.4 4.2 
1873-1879. . . 28 26.1 8.0 8.3 
1879-1880. . . 18 13.3 11.6 13.1 
1880-1887... 6 5.1 4.7 3-9 
1887-1891. . . 17 15.3 16.6 13.4 
1881-1893. . . 13 10.1 5-7 7.3 
89 76.9 51.0 50.2 


This method would have enforced Mr. Atkinson’s con- 
clusion as to the relative stability of the value of gold, for 
the advantage is decidedly with gold, and we may assume 
that in India, measured bythe method of extreme differ- 
ences, gold has been more stable than silver. 

We have now to apply the method of the mean average to 
the value movements of gold and silver in India. The 
periods that have been thus far employed will serve as well 
as any, since they correspond approximately with the gen- 
eral movement of business in Europe and America. India 
must also have been affected, though certainly to a less 
extent, by these periods of expansion and depression. 
The sum of the points of the mean variations of the value 
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of silver is 147.7, or 175.5 per cent, and of gold, 181.9 
points, or 176.1 per cent. 


=s Be 
| | see | 
= 
1871-1873. . 7.8 8.1 96.2 5.8 5.9 97-4 
1 1873-1879 . .| 71.4 85.7 84.5 64.8 | 69.3 93-4 
i] 1879-1880 . .| 22.2 26.2 83.3 32.8 31.8 101.8 
1880-1887 . .| 19.3 21.0 91.5 36.2 31.5 114.8 
1887-1891 . .| 18.3 22.2 82.4 34.9 30.9 112.8 
1891-1893. . 8.7 11.9 73.8 7.4 6.7 109.1 
| Totals. .| 147.7 | 175.1 |... .|181.9 | 176.1 


|! Here the metals are nearly equal over the entire period, 
. | but it will be observed that the percentage of fluctuation 
| from 1879 to 1891 is far greater in the case of gold than in 

the case of silver. During the first years of the period, 
q gold had a considerable advantage. ‘Taking the mean aver- 
i age from the entire period from 1871 to 1893 as the basis of 
comparison, we find that in the case of gold the fluctuations 
amounted to 225.6 on a base of 104.3, while in the case of 
silver the sum of the fluctuations was 194.9, calculated on 
; a base of 85.7; or 216.2 per cent in the case of gold, and 

227.4 for silver. Again the advantage is with gold. 

We have already employed the method of extreme differ- 
ences to compare the movement of silver in India with the 
4 movement of gold in London. The method of variation 

from the mean may now be employed to supplement the 
i results thus obtained. It was found that the total index 
number for India, compared with Sauerbeck’s index num- 
ber, gave a total percentage of fluctuation for silver of 78.5 
if and for gold of 80.1; and, also, that when the comparison 
was made more comparable by the elimination of rice, the 
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percentage of fluctuation in silver was 53.9. In applying 
the second method to obtain the comparison between Lon- 
don and India, this elimination must be continued. The 
results of the comparison are as follows: The sum of the 
mean variations in silver is 141.9, or 163.6 per cent; of 
gold, 153.3, or 123.7 per cent. 


| 

1871-1873... 4.6 4.7 97-7 9.6 94.2 9.0 
1873-1879. . . 71.5 83.5 85.6 32-3 103.0 31.3 
1879-1880. ..| 10.0 12,2 81.9 6. 117.0 5.8 
1880-1887... 16.6 17.6 a4.8 72.9 | 131.5 55-4 
1887-1897 . . . 30.6 34.5 6 19.7 141.2 13.9 
1891-1893... 8.6 77:0 12.0 | 145.2 3 
Total. ...| 1419 | 123.7 


Gold by this computation has a slight advantage over 
silver in respect to percentage of fluctuation. When acom- 
parison is made between the different periods, however, the 
advantage of gold largely disappears. After the first two 
periods, the percentage of variation from one period to 
another is far less for silver than for gold. Taking the 
total fluctuations from the mean for the entire period, we 
find that gold fluctuated 324.0 per cent from a mean of 122.5, 
while silver fluctuated 232.1 per cent from a mean of 75.7. 
The superiority of silver over gold over long periods is still 
more strikingly shown by comparing successive years as 
bases with 1893, the last year which is taken. 
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| modities in terms ee numbers for silver. aaa 
of gold. & ES 
pe | | | | | 
| | | gif | gage 
1846 89 107.7 92.8 97-5 99-4 92.2 
1847 95 115.0 86.9 98.1 99.9 86.8 
: 1848 78 4 105.9 97.8 99.7 105.6 
1849 74 5 111.7 98.2 100.2 III.g 
1850 77 93.2 107.2 98.7 100.7 108.0 
1851 75 90.7 110.2 99.9 101.9 112.3 
1852 738 94.4 105.9 99.9 107.7 
1853 95 115.0 86.9 IOI.2 103.2 7 
1854 102 123.4 81.0 IoI.I 103.1 87.6 
ih) 1855 Ior 122.2 81.8 100.7 102.7 84.0 
1856 IOI 122.2 81.8 103.0 84.2 
| 1857 105 127.1 86.5 101.5 103.5 81.4 
1858 110.1 90.8 IOI.0 103.0 93-5 
1859 94 113.8 87.8 102.0 104.0 1.3 
1860 119.8 83.4 101.4 103.4 I 
1861 33 118.6 84.3 9 IoL.g 85.9 
1862 IOI 122.3 81.7 100.9 102.9 84.1 
y 1863 103 124.6 80,2 IoI.I 103.1 82.7 
' 1864 105 127.1 78.6 100.9 102.9 84.1 
1865 101 122.2 81.8 101.3 102.3 83.3 
1866 102 123.4 81.0 100.5 102.5 83.0 
1867 100 121.0 82.6 99.7 101.7 84.0 
‘ 1868 99 119.8 83.4 99.6 101.6 84.6 
i) I 98 118.6 84.3 99.6 101.6 85.6 
il 1870 96 116.2 o 99.6 101.6 87.5 
t 1871 100 121.0 82.6 99.7 101.7 84.0 
: 1872 Tog 131.9 75.8 99.2 101.2 76.7 
1873 It 134.3 74-4 97-4 99.3 73-9 
1874 102 123.4 81.0 95.8 97-7 79.1 
| 1875 96 116.2 86.0 93-3 
| 1876 95 115.0 86. 2 86.7 4 76. 
1877 ot 113.8 87. | 2 xe) 80.8 
1878 I 105.3 94.1 4 I 83.6 
1879 83 100.4 90.6 84.2 85.9 85.5 
; 1880 106.5 93-8 85.9 87. 82.4 
: 1881 85 102.4 97.1 85.0 86.7 84.2 
{ 1882 101.6 98.4 84.9 86.6 85.2 
f 1883 82 99.2 100.8 83.1 84.6 85.2 
, 1884 76 92.0 108.6 83.3 85.0 
’ 1885 72 87.1 114.8 79.9 81.5 93-5 
1886 78.4 127.5 74.6 76.1 97.1 
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Sauerbeck’s index| 

numbers for com- Sauerbeck’s index | 

modities in terms numbers for silver. 

fs | | | | 
1887 68 82.3 121.5 73-3 74-7 7 
1888 70 84.7 118.0 70.4 71.8 7 
1889 72 87.1 114.8 70.2 71.6 82.2 
1890 72 87.1 114.8 78.4 80.0 1.8 
1891 72 87.1 114.8 74.1 75.6 8 
1892 68 82.3 121.5 65.4 66.7 81.0 
1893 68 82.3 121.5 58.6 59.7 72.5 
1894 63 76.2 131.2 47.6 5 63.6 
1895 62 75.0 133-3 47.0 47-9 63.8 


From 1871 to 1893, gold varied 47 per cent aiid silver 
24.3 per cent; from 1873 to 1893, gold varied 63.3 per cent 
and silver 21.9 per cent; from 1876 to 1893, gold varied 
40 per cent and silver 20.4 per cent; from 1879 to 1893, 
gold varied 22 per cent and silver 1.5 per cent; from 1882 
to 1893, gold varied 23.4 per cent and silver 21.2 per cent; 
from 1885 to 1893, gold varied, however, only 5.9 per cent, 
while silver varied 12.1 per cent. On the whole, silver was 
much more stable over extended periods than gold, and 
this conclusion will also hold good as to the stability of the 
value of silver in India compared with the value of gold in 
London. 

We come now to the more important part of our study, 
the comparison between the value movements of gold and 
silver in gold standard countries. We may profitably ex- 
tend the comparison over a much longer period in order to 
include the influence of the French mint before 1873, 
and of the United States and India since 1893, upon 
the relative values of the metals. We shall examine 
the period from 1846 to 1895, using Sauerbeck’s tables as 
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material for the calculations. For greater clearness the 
index numbers have been represented upon the accompany- 
ing chart. It is at once apparent, without burdening the 
discussion with unnecessary figures, that silver and gold, 
from 1846 to 1873, preserved a very remarkable correspond- 
ence in their relative values. The effect of the great gold 
discoveries of the early years of the period appears in a fall 
in the value of gold, reaching its extreme in 1854; but in 
its fall it dragged down silver with it. The fall in gold 
was, however, as might be expected, more severe, and the 
result was that from 1854 to 1873 silver remained closer to 
the base line of commodities than did gold. But thediver- 
gence was slight, and, in general, the two metals moved 
together. Beginning with 1873, we have an increasing 
divergence between the two. A more detailed examination 
reveals the following facts relative to the stability of the two 
metals over long periods. From 1846 to 1895, gold has 
increased its purchasing power 42.5 per cent, while the pur- 
chasing power of silver is less by 51.9 per cent. From 
1846 to 1891, when the great fall in the value of silver 
began, the purchasing power of gold increased 23.7 per 
cent, while that of silver decreased 2.7 per cent. From 
1873 to 1891, gold increased its power over commodities 
54.3 per cent, and silver also rose in value 21.5 per cent. 
Taking the period 1873 to 1895, gold rose 79.1 per cent, 
while silver fell 13.7 per cent. Over the entire period of fifty 
years, gold, more nearly than silver, possessed the same 
purchasing power in 1895 which it had in 1846 Since 
1873, the advantage is with silver. 

This table makes it possible to test the accuracy of the 
contention that the double standard is more stable than the 
single standard. We may compare the period 1851-1873 
with the period 1873-1895. During the first period the 
world was divided into gold standard, silver standard, and 
bimetallic countries. Although actual bimetallism on any 
considerable scale did not exist outside of France, the 
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conditions were favorable to an equalization of the demand 
for the precious metals according to the bimetallic hy- 
pothesis, and, as we have seen, gold and silver did, in fact, 
maintain a close correspondence throughout the period. 
Before 1873, the value of gold varied with the value of 
silver. In order to compare the joint standard with the 
gold standard we have, therefore, only to compare the 
movements of the value of gold during the two periods. 
Since 1873, we have had a movement toward the single 
gold standard and it is now quite generally recognized in 
legislation as the ‘‘money of civilization.’’ In other respects 
the two periods are comparable. If any advantage exists 
in respect to influences working toward stability of prices, 
that advantage belongs to the years since 1873. 

Beginning with 1848, came a series of revolutionary 
changes in industry. The new gold exercised a profound 
influence on prices; and the numerous wars of the period 
are responsible for frequent perturbations of supply and 
demand. These years were also remarkable for severe 
panics, and for enormous emissions of paper money by sev- 
eral European nations and by the United States. Since 
1873, numerous changes in tiansportation and production 
have disturbed industry, and some severe crises have dis- 
turbed prices, but it is probable that outside the influence 
of the standard, the second period has tended to greater 
stability of prices than the years preceding. The influence of 
the standard we now propose to examine by the methods pre- 
viously employed. A division of five years’ periods has been 
employed. From 1851 to 1873, measured by the method of 
extreme differences, the value of the standard fluctuated 55.4 
points, or 58.3 per cent; from 1873 to 1895, 53.7 points, or 
55-7 percent. By the method of the mean average, the sum 
of the fluctuations in the first period is 84.3 points, or 95.9 
per cent; in the second period (1873 to 1895), 100.2 points 
or, 95.1 per cent. On the whole the two periods are equal. 
If any advantage exists, it belongs to the first period. 
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The difference is too slight, however, to warrant any conclu- 
sions as to the superiority of one standard over the other. 


SuM oF 
EXTREME DIFFERENCES. 


TOTAL 
VARIATIONS FROM THE MEAN. 


eases Per cent. first Per cent. 

Points. date of each Points. aun of — 

period—100, period—100. 
1851-1853 .. . 23.3 21.1 28.2 27.9 
1854-1858 .. . 9.8 12.0 17.0 20.1 
1859-1863... 7.6 8.6 10.2 12.2 
1864-1868 .. . 4.8 6.1 6.8 8.3 
1868-1873... 9.9 10.5 22.1 27.4 
Totals 1851-1873 55-4 58.3 84.3 95-9 
1873-1877... 13.4 18.0 22.1 26.5 
1878-1882... 4.3 4.5 11.8 12.4 
1883-1887 ... 20.7 20.5 39.8 34.7 
1888-1892... 3.5 2.9 Il. 10.1 
1892-1895 ... 11.8 9.8 14.7 11.4 
Totals 1873-1895 53-7 55-7 100.2 95-1 


We may now pass from these general considerations to an 


examination of particular periods. 


Taking first the method 


of extreme differences for the period 1871-1895, according 
to the division already laid down, the results are as follows: 
By the method of extreme differences, the fluctuations in the 
value of gold amount to 77.2 points, or 81.7 per cent; the 
fluctuations in silver amount to 59.2 points, or 72.1 per cent. 


Sum of ex- Per cent. Sum of ex- Per cent, 
Period. treme fiuctua-| First date of | treme fiuctua-| First date of 
tionsin value | each tions invalue of] each period. 
of Gold. Points. = 100. Silver. Points. = 100. 
1871-1873. . . 8.2 9.9 10.1 12.0 
1873-1879 . . . 16.2 21.7 12.6 17.0 
1879-1880 . . . 3.2 3.5 3.1 3.6 
1881-1887 ... 24.4 25.0 6.5 YD 
1887-1891 .. . 6.7 5.5 9.7 10.6 
1891-1895 . . . 18.5 16.1 17.2 21.2 
77.2 81.7 59.2 72.1 
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The significance of these figures is unmistakable. They 
indicate that, during the entire period, by the method of 
extreme differences, silver is far more stable than gold. If 
we take the period 1871 to 1891, thus avoiding the fluctua- 
tions after the second date, but including the great rise in 
silver in 1889 to 1890, the difference in favor of silver is 
still more striking. Up to 1891, in the five periods 
included between that date and 1873, the sum of the fluc- 
tuations in gold was 58.7 points, or 65.6 per cent, while the 
sum of the fluctuations in silver was 42 points, or 50.9 per 
cent. 

By the method of the variation from the mean these results 
are confirmed. ‘The sum of the fluctuations in gold is 


Period #25 #53. 
= 8 @ 
10.0 12.8 11.6 15.2 
64 32.6 37-9 21.8 27.1 
a 2 3.4 3.1 3.5 
ee 11.8 25.0 35.0 47.2 
eee 156.9 151.6 116.0 143.1 


156.9 points, or 151.6 per cent; in silver, 116.0 points, or 
143.1 per cent. The advantage is very decidedly with 
silver, and if, as above, we omit the sixth period, the per- 
centage of fluctuation is reduced to 95.9, while gold stands 
at 126.6. If we take the mean average for the entire period, 
1871-1895, as the basis for comparison, the sum of the fluc- 
tuations in gold is 396.6 from a mean average of 103.6, 
while the sum of the fluctuations in silver is only 146.5 
from a mean average of 82.3. As before, we shall compare 
the fluctuations from successive years to the year 1895. 
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From 1871 to 1895, gold varied 51.7 per cent and silver 20. 2 
per cent; from 1873 to 1895, gold varied 58.9 per cent and 
silver 10.1 per cent; from 1876 to 1895, gold varied 46.4 
per cent and silver 18.1 per cent; from 1879 to 1895, gold 
varied 42.7 per cent and silver 21.7 per cent; from 1882 to 
1895, gold varied 34.9 per cent and silver 21.4 per cent; 
from 1885 to 1895, gold varied 18.5 per cent and silver 29.7 
per cent; from 1888 to 1895, gold varied 15.3 per cent and 
silver 20.9 per cent, and from 1891 to 1895, gold varied 18.5 
per cent and silver 26.0 per cent. Before 1885, the advan- 
tage was decidedly with silver. Since that time, gold fluc- 
tuates less than silver, although the difference between the 
two metals is not so pronounced as during the earlier years. + 
On the basis of Sauerbeck’s figures, silver is more stable in 
value than gold. 

The same method may now be applied to the tables of the 
Economist, Falkner, the French Valuation Committee and 
Soetbeer. The results for gold and silver together are pre- 
sented on pages 59, 60 and 61. 

These figures merely confirm the results previously 
attained. ‘The advantage of silver is most pronounced up 
to 1891. After that date its superiority over gold dimin- 
ishes. The sum of the variations from the mean over the 
entire period give the following results: 


Points. Per Cent. Base. 


Gold . .| 309.7 289.2 107.0 

Economist. ...... Silver. . 122.6 141.8 86.4 
Gold . . 139.3 141.1 7 

French Valuation Com-/| Gold . . 183.3 143.5 127.9 
re Silver. . 131.5 127.0 103.5 


Gold .. 158.4 153-1 103.4 
38 45.2 84 
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Comparison Between the Sum of the Variations in the Values 
Extreme Differences from Four Series of 


Economist, FALENER. 
av Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
| PERIOD. 
| : 3 3 
| 


1873-1879 | 21.6| 26.3/) 81.9) 7.3/ 9.2| 78.6] 21.6| 26.3] 81.9/ 7.8| 9.9/78.1 
1879-1880 | 10.0} 9.6| 103.5) 6.7] 7.8) 85.9! 100] 9.6| 1035) 6.7| 7.7 |85.9 
1881-1887 | 16.9] 21.3/ 79.1] 16.9| 21.3| 79.1] 13.3| 14.0] 94.6| 16.9] 21.3) 79.1 
1887-1891 9.4) 132.8) 5.9] 6.1] 96 5 107.9} 6.1 |96.0 


Totals. | 57.5| 64.2). ..| 36.8) 44.4/|...| 45-4] 50.3/..-.| 37-3] 4§.0|.. 


; Calculated According to the Method 


1873-1879 | 46.8| 49.7/| 94.0] 20.3| 24.5| 82.6| 50.4] 54.4| 92.6] 16.7/ 20.3 |82.2 
1879-1880 | 9.8 98] 98.4] 67) 81) 825] 10.0] 101] 6.7 8 
| 1881-1887 | 91.6| 80.4/ 113.9/ 71.8] 80.0| 89.7/| 43.4] 43.0] 100.8/ 71.8) 80.0 |89.7 
1887-1891 | 14.1] 11.4| 125.6| 17.0] 18.7| 90.6/ 5.1 4-7 | 107.3| 20.9] 23.0 |90.7 


Totals. | 162.3 | 239.9}. . .| 115.8 | 131.3/...| 68.9] 1722]. . .| 116.5) . 


: Sum of mean variations .............. 162.3 | 23999 | 115.8 | 1 


i | The Totals may be 
il Gold. Silver. 
it 
| 
Sum of extreme differences ............!/ 57-5 64.2 36.8 444 
31.3 
Tal 
i 
| | 
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of Gold and Silver Calculated According to the Method of 
Index Numbers of Extreme, 1873-1895. 


FRENCH VALUATION COMMITTEE. SOETBEER. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver 

: 
32-3 | 33% | 97-5 15.0 | 16.0] 93.6] 15.9] 15.3| 87-4] 2.1] 839 

4.6 3-5 | 130.8 | 1.511086) 39/1033) 19] 85.7 

9.9 7-5 | 1315 7-9 | 110.4] 18.7] 18.7] 99.8) 21] 25] 83.6 
15.2 10.7 141.4 10.1 102.2} 66/1186) 49] 85.7 
62.0 | 54.0 34-7 | 34-9 46.6 | 44-5 10.5 | 10.5 
of Variation from the Mean. 

534 | 45-7 | 116.6 | 30.4 | 29.3| 103.6/ 29.2) 30.8] 945| 8.7) 103] 

4.6 35 128.5 1.7 1.5|107.7| 20) 84.8 
26.0 18.7 | 138.7 | 42.5 | 38.8] 109.5| 49.3] 46.0/ 107.1) 15.8/ 18.5| 85.0 
36.5 28.1 129.5 19.4 | 20.7] 93-4] 15-4] 13-4] 114.7) 13.0] 15-7| 82.7 
120.5 96.0 94.0 | 92.0|...| 98.0] 39.2| 46.5 
Presented as Follows : 

FRENCH VALUATION CoM- 
FaLkKNER. MITTEE. SOETBEER. 
Gold Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 


Points. 


Points. 


Per cent. 


45-4 | 50.3] 37-3) 45-0) 62.0 | 54.0 | 34-7 34-9 | 46.6) 44.5] 10.5) 105 
68.9 | 112.2 | 116.1 | 124.1 | 120.5 9.0 | 94.0 92.0 | 98.0] 94.3} 39-2] 46.5 
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i] 
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The advantage of silver over the entire period is at once 
evident. In only one series of index numbers, that of Dr. 
Falkner, is gold superior, and there its advantage over 
silver is only 11.9 per cent, while in the Economist tables 
silver has an advantage over gold of 108.6 per cent, in the 
French tables of 4 per cent, and in Soetbeer’s of 47.8 per 
cent. We may also compare successive periods, as in the 
case of Sauerbeck’s tables, taking the extreme differences: 


FRENCH 
EconoMmIstT. FALKNER. VALUATION SOETBEER. 
COMMITTEE. 
Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. 

1873-1891 41. 11.5 26.5 12.0 28.7 1. 3.1 
14.6 32.3 15. 79-4 1. 3-6 

1876-1891 28 8.6 13.0 8. »S 8.8 16.5 & 
29.4 15.5 13.6 10.5 6.9 8.7 17-5 3 

1879-1891 20.1 4.2 49 4.2 4.6 16.5 7-4 49 
19.3 48 47 4-9 3-5 1§.1 7-1 5-7 

1882-1891 31.3 33.1 16.3 13.1 10.0 21.7 11.7 1.9 
33-9 17.0 17.5 10.7 7-9 19.0 11.9 2.2 

1885-1891 2.7 9.2 9 9.2 17.2 20.9 5 6.8 
2.1 9.2 5 9.2 11.9 18.4 4 9-7 

1889-1891 2.2 4.5 2.3 3-5 2.0 6.4 33 2.2 
1.7 5.1 2.1 4.0 1.6 7.4 2. a7 

Totals. 

Points .| 125.8 1.1 63.6 50.6 70.7 72.7 62.7 19.2 
Percent.| 137.0 36.6 70.7 55-1 61.2 70.2 66.3 22.2 


The sum of the variations is very largely in favor of 
silver. It is to be remarked, however, that during the fol- 
lowing periods gold had an advantage over silver: Econo- 
mist, V, VI; Falkner, III, V and VI; French Valuation 
Committee, II, III and IV; Soetbeer, V. The advantage 
of gold is in most cases very slight. In all the tables the 
gain of silver is greatest over the entire period 1873-1891. 

We may now conclude our examination of the relative 
stability of gold and silver over extended periods and 
examine their movements over shorter periods. For this 
purpose the quarterly index numbers of Sauerbeck will 
serve. They extend back to 1885. A period of eleven 
years will be taken: 
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For greater clearness, the commodity values of gold and 
silver are presented upon the accompanying chart. It is 
apparent that the movement in the line of gold is far more 
regular than the rapid fluctuations in the value of silver. 
When these quarterly fluctuations are included in the com- 
putation, it is evident that the advantage of silver in rela- 
tive stability of value will disappear, especially since this 
period includes the rise in silver in 1889-90, and the subse- 
quent fall. 

We shall take the sum of the variations from the mean for 
each year, for the first five years, and for the last six years. 
The sum of the yearly variations from the mean average of 
the four quarters of each year is 58.6 points, or 38.9 per 
cent, for gold, and 77 points, or 91 per cent, for silver. 


$a 
ap 
Py 
Year. 

1885. 2 3-7 138.9 1.8 2.0 110.8 
1886 . 3.6 2.4 144.1 8.4 7.8 107.5 
1887 . 5.6 6.9 146.5 7.8 7.2 107.1 
1888 . 9.8 3.8 | 141.8 6.3 6.3 99-7 
1889 . 4.1 2.0 | 138.0 2.0 2.0 96.7 
1890. . 4.1 2.9 | 139.2 19.9 18.1 109.5 
1891. . 2.7 1.9 139.5 5.2 5.0 102.7 
1892 . 6.9 4-7 | 146.3 4-2 4.4 2 
1893. . 4.1 2.7 147.1 19.6 23.3 ° 
1894. . 11.7 7-3 158.7 6.3 3 75.1 
1895. . 9.0 5-5 161.3 5.3 6.6 79-3 
Totals . 58.6 38.9 77.0 gI.0 


It is perfectly evident that over short periods gold is more 
stable, and, indeed, enjoys a decided advantage over sil- 
ver. When the quarterly fluctuations are taken over long 
periods, the advantage of gold is more marked. ‘The mean 
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variation of gold from 1885 to 1889 is 62.3, and of silver 
101.3; from 1890 to 1895 the mean variation of gold is 
188.4, or 78.7 per cent, and the mean variation of silver is 
266.9, or 340.9 per cent. It is necessary to note that this 
second period can hardly furnish a fair basis of compari- 
son, owing to the legislation affecting silver which was then 
enacted. It is evident, however, that when the movements 
of the two metals over short periods are taken into account, 
gold enjoys a decided advantage over silver. 

The same results expressed in another form are to be 
obtained by counting from year to year and from quarter to 
quarter; and taking the sum of the difference thus obtained 
as a measure of the relative stability of the two metals. It 
will be unnecessary to go outside of Sauerbeck’s tables to 
prove the accuracy of this conclusion. The sum of the 
yearly differences from 1873 to 1895 is 92.3 for gold and 
93-5 for silver. The quarterly movements show an even 
greater advantage in favor of gold. The sum of the quar- 
terly differences from 1885 to 1895 is 92.4 for gold and 
116.9 for silver. It is evident that the movement of silver 
over short periods has been more irregular than the move- 
ment of gold. 

Our investigation is now complete. Although not 
including all the elements of the problem, it is believed 


that the wide field included in our study will free it from 


those objections which rest upon a preference for one or 
another method of measuring the variation in prices. The 
same result, though less pronounced in some cases than in 
others, has been reached by both methods of investigation 
upon all the available material. The result and conclusion 
is that over periods comprising several years, the value of 
silver is more stable than the value of gold, while over short 
periods, that is from quarter to quarter, gold is more stable 
than silver. 

The explanation of the relative stability of silver over 


long periods is found in the same influences which have. 
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made silver so unstable over short periods—in the peculiar 
conditions which the general adoption of the gold standard 
has introduced. The transition has involved: (1) A grad- 
ual reduction of silver to the position of a commodity, and 
(2) a steadily increasing demand for gold. The value of 
silver, although up to 1886 it tended to increase, has kept 
very closely to the base line of commodities until the great 
fall in 1893. As a commodity, its value has been subject in 
a large measure to the same influences which affect all com- 
modities, and over long periods it could not, therefore, 
greatly change its relative position. At the same time, for 
the last quarter century, silver has been the centre of a 
wo.ld-wide controversy. Its value has been profoundly 
influenced by frequent acts of legislation which have 
increased or diminished its demand, by monetary confer- 
ences and commissions, by apprehensions of unfavorable 
legislation, and by unfulfilled hopes of free coinage. The 
market value of silver has been subject to a multitude of 
peculiar influences. The silver market has long been a 
place of apprehension and uncertainty in which the ebb and 
flow of discussion and legislation has been registered in 
rapid price changes which have reacted on its value. 

The value of gold has been entirely free from these influ- 
ences. No doubt has ever been entertained that a demand 
would be found for all the gold that could be produced. 
Nay, more, the supply of gold has constantly fallen behind 
the demand at former values, and, as a result, the value has 
steadily risen. The gold miner has not been able in the 
past, and cannot to-day surpass the ever-increasing volume 
of business which is offering more and more for each ounce 
of his product. Almost all the movements in the line which 
represents the value of gold have been in one direction, and 
have been subject only to the infrequent disturbances of 
panic, which, for the time being, intensify the upward 
movement. In general, however, the movement has been 
steady. The pressure upon gold, though severe, has been 
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constant, and the gold line shows none of the extraordinary 
perturbations to which legislation has subjected the value of 
silver. The distinction between the metals in respect to 
their relative stability of value lies simply in the fact that 
one has been gradually taking the place which was formerly 
occupied by both. This distinction explains the facts with 
which this paper has been concerned. The value of gold, 
over long periods, measured by whatever method, has 
diverged more widely from the base line of commodities 
than the value of silver, because the movement in gold has 
been all in one direction, a steady advance in value, while 
silver rises only to fall again, and has constantly tended 
toward the values of all other goods. Conversely, over 
short periods, the steady movement of gold, compared with 
the rapid fluctuations in silver, makes gold more stable in 
value. If the criterion be accepted which was laid down at 
the outset of the discussion to determine the suitability of a 
metal to serve as a standard of deferred payments, the 
evidence which we have examined indicates that silver is 
preferable to gold because its value changes less over 
extended periods. Some important qualifications must, 
however, be made. This evidence is to a large extent 
vitiated by the peculiar monetary conditions which have 
just been noticed. These conditions greatly impair the 
value of any conclusion which is based upon the movement 
of gold and silver values since 1873, and which at the same 
time refers to a situation where those conditions will not be 
present. I refer, for example, to the proposition that 
because silver has shown itself to be more stable than gold, 
the United States should adopt the single standard of silver 
by coining silver at such a high ratio as to exclude gold 
from circulation. ‘The advocates of such a policy are not 
justified in advancing the relative stability of silver since 
1873 as an argument in their favor, since the conditions 
which produced that relative stability, in the event of free 
coinage would no longer be present, or, at any rate, would 
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be of much less importance. The pressure upon gold would 
be greatly lessened, while the supply would, to some extent, 
be increased. This would tend to check the advance in the 
value of gold, since more would be available to satisfy the 
demands of those nations which still adhered to the single 
gold standard. On the other hand, silver, at least in the 
United States, would take the position which gold now 
holds. Silver would cease to be a mere commodity, and 
would become, in the broadest sense of the term, a money 
metal. Its demand would be greatly increased, and the 
influences affecting its value would tend much more closely 
to approximate to the conditions which affect the value of 
gold. Under these circumstances, it is impossible to believe 
that silver would maintain the advantage over gold, in 
respect to stability of value, which it now enjoys. 

If silver is more stable than gold, the causes of its 
stability must be sought in the conditions of the production 
of the two metals. We gain, however, but little confirma- 
tion from this evidence of the relative stability of silver. 
It has been held by Suess and by other writers of less note 
that the value of silver was more stable than the value of 
gold because silver occurred in larger masses and because 
its production was concentrated in fewer hands, which 
made possible a more careful adaptation of the supply 
to the demand. ‘This conclusion is not in accord with 
recorded facts of the production of the precious metals. 
The annual supply of silver, when examined in detail, 
according to locality, has shown no greater regularity than 
the production of gold. Furthermore, although the vein of 
gold is, as a rule, much smaller than the vein of silver, the 
value of the unit of product from the first mentioned is 
many times greater, and this should fully offset the influence 
of the larger deposits of silver. At present the number of 
silver mines in operation in the United States is far less 
than the number of active gold mines, but this discrepancy 
arises very largely from the low value of silver and the 
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resulting depression which has closed down most of the 
important mines that must rely exclusively upon silver to 
pay expenses and dividends. Under normal conditions, the 
difference is not more considerable than we should expect 
from the low relative value of silver which confines its pro- 
duction at all times to ores much higher in the scale of pro- 
ductiveness than the scanty deposits which the gold miner 
may profitably exploit. The evidence, so far as it goes, is 
not favorable to silver. 

There is one point, however, which, though sometimes 
remarked by the technical writers, is deserving of more 
than the scant attention which it has received from econo- 
mists. Silver is found in connection with several other 
metals, especially with copper and lead, and to a large 
extent its supply is controlled by the conditions which 
directly affect these metals. The production of copper and 
lead tends very quickly to sympathize with any industrial 
advance, though less rapidly than the production of iron, 
which they closely follow, notwithstanding. Since silver is 
produced to so large an extent in connection with these 
metals, its production tends to increase at the time when an 
increase in the basis of credit, the medium of exchange, and 
to some extent the industrial consumption is demanded by 
the condition of business. Conversely, though to a less 
extent, since a level of production once reached is generally 
maintained in times of depression the production of silver 
will tend to decrease as copper and lead mining grow less 
profitable. Gold is influenced by the movement of its rela- 
tive value, but since there is not the same physical connec- 
tion between gold and other metals, its production does not 
fluctuate with the course of business to the same extent as 
the production of silver. There is no desire to elevate this 
distinction between the two metals into much present 
importance, because the general employment of the single 
gold standard by those nations in which these periodic 
demands for money are chiefly felt deprives silver of the 
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regulation of the monetary demand, in the absence of 
which, as recent experience has shown, a sustained supply 
of silver, due in largest measure to higher values of lead 
and copper, has only intensified the fall in its value. With 
free coinage of both metals, however, the full effect of this 
distinction between the conditions of production of gold and 
silver would become operative, and to some extent, how great 
it is naturally impossible to state, would tend to keep the 
value of silver more stable than the value of gold. 

With this exception, then, there is nothing in the condi- 
tions of production of the precious metals to warrant an 
opinion that under the same conditions of demand, which is 
the only situation in which a comparison is comparable, 
silver is more unvarying in value than gold. It is well to 
emphasize the fact that the relative stability of silver since 
1873 gives no reason to conclude that this advantage would 
be maintained under different conditions. Even if silver 
did show itself to be more stable than gold, its superiority 
in any event would be slight. 

It is pertinent to our inquiry to remark in conclusion that 
the adoption of a silver standard by the United States would 
probably result in greater stability of prices than has been 
the case since the gold standard has been adopted. The 
argument leading to this conclusion is plain. ‘The world’s 
medium of exchange rests ultimately upon a metallic basis. 
As business increases, the basis of credit and currency must 
eventually enlarge or prices must fall in order that the same 
amount of money may perform more work. This readjust- 
ment, as seen from our own experience, if long continued, 
is attended with a severe fall of prices, and this results in 
extensive variations in the value of the standard of deferred 
payments. It is evident, then, that the more easily the 
basis of credit can be expanded to meet the increasing 
demands which are constantly being thrust upon it, the 
more unvarying will be the price level, the greater the sta- 
bility of the standard. This position is axiomatic and will 
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be immediately accepted. Nowit is evident that the larger 
the area of supply from which this metallic basis of credit 
can be drawn, the greater will be the facility with which it 
can be accommodated to the fluctuating demand. If both 
gold and silver mines could be drawn upon to furnish the 
world’s standard metal, it is certain that the area of supply 
would be greater than it is at present, when gold alone is 
the standard. If, then, the action of the United States in 
opening the mints of this country to the free coinage of 
silver, no matter at what ratio—the ratio is of no present 
consequence—would have the effect of enlarging the area of 
supply, and this result will hardly be questioned, the con- 
clusion inevitably follows that free coinage by the United 
States would conduce to greater stability of the standard. 
There is one possible exception. If the supply of the pre- 
cious metals under such a regime should increase more 
rapidly than the production of other commodities, prices 
would rise, and the value of the standard might be altered 
to the prejudice of the creditor class. Such a result, though 
conceivable, is not within the bounds of probability. The 
experience of the period 1850-1865 is in point. During 
these years the world’s gold supply was doubled, and yet 
the value of gold fell at the extreme only 18 per cent, and 
very quickly recovered much of the ground which it had 
lost. Production and trade expanded with such rapidity that 
the gold supply soon proved insufficient to sustain the price 
level. The reason for this lies on the surface. A fall in 
the value of the standard indicates that the business of its 
production is becoming relatively unprofitable. The result 
is a transference of capital and labor, an increase of energy 
in other lines of production, and a diminished activity in 
the mining of the precious metals. It is highly improb- 
able, therefore, that in the presence of this regulating force, 
the value of the precious metals, even when both were gen- 
erally used as standard money, could, for a very extended 
period, continue to decline. The relative disadvantage in 
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their production which would thence result would cause a 
restoration of the equilibrium by increased activity in other 
lines and by a relative decrease in the production of gold 
and silver. It is clear, therefore, that free coinage by the 
United States would conduce to greater stability of prices. 
The same result would be much more effectually attained by 
an international agreement. 

It is no part of this study to deal with economic gerun- 
dives. We are safe in speaking of what has been, and of 
the future under assumed conditions. When an attempt is 
made, however, to apply these conclusions to the present 
day situation, we must dissent. The stability of prices 
is only one of a multitude of considerations which have 
influenced, and which will continue to influence, our 
monetary legislation. Against this advantage, we must set 
off the disadvantage of a standard differing from other com- 
mercial nations. An international agreement would obviate 
this difficulty, but that is too far in the future to reason 
upon its existence. There is also the insurmountable objec- 
tion that free coinage by the United States is proposed 
with conditions against which the moral sense of the 
majority revolts. As long as the proposal of the advocates 
of silver in the United States is coupled with even the sug- 
gestion of unfairness to any class; as long as their propa- 
. ganda is, even in the slightest degree, tainted with doubtful 
business morality, so long, it is safe to say, the gold stand- 
ard will be retained; and with all its inconveniences, some 
of which have been most grievously exaggerated, com- 
pared with the present alternative, the gold standard is 
certainly to be preferred. 

EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE. 


Philadelphia. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR. 


From the standpoint of public law the position of the 
Emperor, as it has existed in the modern German Empire 
since January 18, 1871, differs wholly from that of the other 
European Emperors in Austria and Russia. Yet in the 
consciousness of the people such distinctions of formal law 
have little importance. 

The imperial office was created after the war of 1870, 
when the German states and people had been moulded into 
national unity in the present German Empire. The North 
German Confederation, founded after the war of 1866, was 
without such an office. The re-establishment of the 
imperial rank and dignity was due to the initiative of 
King Louis of Bavaria, who had been urged to make the 
proposal by the German princes and free cities, after the 
negotiations for the entrance of the South German States 
into the Confederation had been happily concluded toward 
the end of 1870. While the formal motion came from the 
Bavarian monarch, the prime mover in the enterprise was 
the Grand Duke Frederick of Baden. It was reluctantly 
and with hesitation that King William of Prussia brought 
himself to transform the Prussian monarchy with its ancient 
and glorious traditions into this new German Empire, and 
his great Chancellor was dubious of the outcome. The 
Crown Prince, later the Emperor Frederick, was on the 
contrary an enthusiastic advocate of the imperial idea. In 
his idealism with its romantic leanings he saw in the new 
imperial dignity the splendor and magnificence of the old 
German Empire as it had endured a thousand years from 
the time of Charles the Great. Not, however, that he lost 
sight of the fact that from the standpoint of public law the 
new empire would and must be infinitely removed from the 
old Empire. 
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Yet the tradition of the old Empire proved to be a pow- 
erful factor in the erection of the new, not so much among 
the northern as the southern and western Germans, where 
the imperial idea was still a living force as a memory from 
older times, and where in the intermediate and small states 
a tenacious clinging to the remembrance of a more glorious 
past was felt in all patriotic circles to be the only consola- 
tion for the governmental disruption and division of what 
was then the present. 

Even in the movement for German unity in the stormy 
year 1848, the rallying point of the reforms demanded was 
the imperial project, despite the difficulties which then 
beset such a program. Despite the republican sympathies 
of the time, despite the forceful antagonism of Austria, 
despite the slight inclination, or rather the strong disincli- 
nation which prevailed beyond the Prussian boundaries 
toward Frederick William IV.—despite all this the Prussian 
King was elected German Emperor, by the representatives 
of the German people assembled in the Church of St. Paul 
at Frankfurt—a proof of how deeply the imperial idea was 
rooted in the minds of the German people, and how much 
the realization of this idea was deemed the central point in 
the projected reorganization of the German state. 

Frederick William IV. declined the imperial crown 
offered him by a deputation of the Frankfurt Parliament. 
In subsequent letters to his intimate friend, Bunsen, the 
king spoke of this decision, and we are thus fully informed 
in regard to his motives. He could not, he said in effect, 
allow himself to become through this iron ring the slave of 
the revolution; the Parliament had no crown to offer; but 
should the united council of the German princes and the 
German people truly and legally convened offer him the 
honored crown of the German Emperor he should answer 
as a man to whom the highest earthly honor had been 
proffered. 

The ideals of popular sovereignty and the ideals of the 
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Prussian monarchy were confronted in their historic con- 
trast, and Frederick William IV. held steadfastly to the 
ideals of the monarchy. Leopold von Ranke has justly 
characterized this royal decision as the most significant and 
the most fruitful public action of the king. 

The united council of the German princes truly and 
legally convened and with the enthusiastic approval of the 
people did call King William to the Imperial throne, and 
thus occurred January 18, 1871, at Versailles, the imperial 
proclamation, in which the Emperor pledged himself and 
his descendants to be for all time the increaser of the realm 
—semper augustus—not in warlike conquests, but in the 
achievements of peace and civilization. This is the prelim- 
inary history of the imperial crown in the modern German 
Empire. 


II. 


In the modern German Empire the imperial office is not 
monarchical, as it is in Austria or in Russia, or as it was 
formally and legally at least in the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German nation until its end. In order to ascertain 
what the imperial office really is from the standpoint of 
public law, we must first determine what it is not, and this 
in turn requires the discussion of the theoretical basis of 
the Empire itself. 

Jurists stil] debate whether in theory the German Empire 
is a federal state or a confederation. The majority of 
writers, and especially those of the highest reputation, such 
as Laband, Hanel and G. Meyer, declare the Empire to be 
a federal state, while a Bavarian school led by the acute 
and able Seydel, include the Empire in the class of confed- 
erations; although among the former group of writers there 
still remain many and important points of dispute in mat- 
ters of detail. 

The decisive considerations are as follows: Until the 
fourteenth of June, 1866, the German states were under the 
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old German Confederation established by the Vienna Con- 
gress, of which a Bavarian statesman justly said in 1848 
that it was a derision to the foreigner and a vexation to 
the German. ‘This union was a confederation based upon 
the foundation of the sovereignty of the individual states, 
and established to maintain it. Its place in the world’s 
history was characterized by complete futility and weakness 
at home as well as abroad. All attempts and proposals for 
reform from 1815 to 1866 which found any sympathy among 
the people were directed not to questions of detail, but to a 
reform of the whole underlying basis, the abolition of the 
confederation principle. * 

When, after the war of 1866, the path was cleared for the 
reform of the German state, two leading principles appeared 
clearly: first the supremacy of Prussia with the exclusion 
of Austria from the German state, and, second, the welding 
of the southern and middle German states in a more com- 
pact form of statehood, 7. ¢., the principle of the federal 
state. The latter was indeed not directly expressed in the 
treaties of August 18th and 21st, 1866, for the establishment 
of the North German Confederation, which used only the 
general expression, Union. But that this Union should be 
a state in the intention of those who formed it, follows con- 
clusively from the historical development, and from the con- 
tents of the constitution of the Union, which is decisive for 
the legal point of view. 

It was in this connection immaterial whether the expres- 
sion ‘‘Act of Union’’ or the Federal Constitution was used, 
and yet in the latter phrase, which occurs in the August 
treaty, there lies a distinct suggestion. 

The nature of the state created by the North German 
Confederation is demonstrated conclusively by the constitu- 
tional regulation of the authority of the Confederation 
toward its members. This assumes two aspects from the 


*For detailed proof see Hinel “ Staats recht’ Il, and Zorn “ Reich und Reichs 
verfassung.”” 
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public law standpoint. First in matters of detail, in the 
reservation to the Confederation of the regulation of mili- 
tary, naval, consular affairs, posts and telegraphs, coinage, 
weights and measures, customs duties and indirect taxes, 
control of industry and kindred matters. * 

In all these directions the Confederation exercised the 
right of legislation,t binding upon its members further 
the right of administration whether directly in its own 
name or indirectly through the states under its supervision 
and control, and finally it had authority to enforce its pur- 
pose in extreme cases with the right of ‘‘execution’’ 
against the members even to the point of sequestration of a 
recalcitrant government. 

It is unnecessary to examine whether a government so 
amply provided with important public duties and the power 
to crush any opposition to its measures can properly be 
classed in the legal category of confederations. The ques- 
tion is superfluous in view of another aspect of the public 
law thus enacted. 

For the Confederation was given by the constitution the 
right of enlarging the scope of its authority by the legal 
means of constitutional amendment, in other words, to take 
upon itself at its discretion any of those public functions 
which in the limitation of power between the central 
authority and the members of the Confederation were in the 
first instance to remain in the domain of the latter. A 
momentous application of this right took place in the 
transfer from the individual states to the ‘‘Confederation’’ 
of the entire legislation upon civil law. § 

The admission of this principle of public law in the con- 
stitution was not attained without opposition and a severe 
struggle. The original draft of the constitution as proposed 

* North German Confederation Constitution, Art. 4. Imperial Constitution, 
ary Art. 2, 5. 


t Jbid., Art. 19. 
2 Law of December 20, 1873, for the amendment of the Imperial Constitution. 
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by Prussia and accepted by the other middle and north 
German states contained nothing upon this point. In 
the discussions in the so-called constituting Reichstag, a 
motion was made by the well-known publicist, Zachariae, 
to expressly exclude and forbid any enlargement of the 
powers of the proposed government. In the debate which 
ensued a counter proposition was made (Miquel, Lasker) to 
expressly permit constitutional amendments without restric- 
tion of their scope, and thus if desired an enlargement of 
the federal powers. 

The latter proposition was adopted and was embodied in 
Article 78, section 1, of the constitution. The transforma- 
tion of the North German Confederation into the German 
Empire made no change in this respect. Bavaria indeed 
sought to raise an opposition to this provision, but the 
effort was fruitless, and Bavaria had to content itself with 
the effort to extend as far as possible the field of its ‘‘re- 
served rights.’’ 

The kernel of the constitutional organization of the 
Empire is therefore that the Empire can constitutionally 
enlarge its powers without limitation—apart from the 
‘*reserved rights’’—and that the individual states must 
obey an imperial law of this nature like any other imperial 
law. Thus the sovereignty and nature of the German Im- 
perial State is established by evidence which admits not the 
slightest doubt. Every deduction which contests this point 
lacks logical foundation. 

But just as certain as the political nature of the German 
Empire is the fact that the Empire is not a unitary state or 


a monarchy. 
III. 


The German state, which by the Acts of July 1, 1867, 
and January 1, 1871, took its place in the world’s history, 
did not intend and did not wish to be monarchical—a state 
indeed, but a federal state was to be erected and was cre- 
ated. The other German states were neither absorbed in 
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Prussia, nor were they by the establishment a state compris- 
ing all Germany abolished. The theoretical view of Otto 
Mejer that the North German Confederation and the Ger- 
man Empire represented nothing but an enlargement of the 
Prussian state by the incorporation of the twenty-four other 
single states, has found no approval among jurists, as it 
finds support neither in the historical development nor in 
the text of the constitution. Such constitutional interpre- 
tation may favor the political wishes of some persons, but 
they lack wholly any foundation in jurisprudence. 

It was rather the purpose to create a comprehensive 
political organism which, based upon hitherto unconnected 
individual states, should bring them into a constitutional 
connection. This purpose was realized. The legal notion 
involved is familiar to jurists in private law: a number of 
individuals form a corporation which supersedes the indi- 
vidual so far as the corporation reaches. In the field of 
corporate activity the individual has no legal existence, 
being absorbed in the corporation, but in all spheres of life 
which lie beyond the corporation the legal existence of the 
individual continues. 

Cautious as one must ever be in the application of princi- 
ples of private law to public law, yet we all feel grateful for 
a loan from the rich capital which the science of private 
law has accumulated in the more than thousand years of its 
existence. The concept of a corporation explains much in 
the constitutional formation of the German Empire, but 
does not explain everything. A number of states were up 
to that time legally unconnected, independent, sovereign; 
they now enter, as in a corporation, a combination which has 
the character of a unit, so that the single members become 
legally dependent, while the unit only is independent and 
sovereign. 

In the main, though not in all points, the legal writers, 
with the exception of Seydel, are united in this legal inter- 
pretation of the power of the German Empire. The Empire 
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is the legal unit of the twenty-five single states combined. 


in the Empire; the imperial government is the unit of the 
twenty-five allied governments. It is juristically correct 
therefore to say that the German princes are the allies of the 
King of Prussia, but it is juristically wholly incorrect to 
say that the German princes are the allies of the Emperor. 
Hence the German Empire, though a state, is not a unitary 
state, but a federal state; it is not a monarchy, but a union 
of monarchies; the bearer of the sovereignty is not the 
Emperor, but the corporative unit of the former bearers of 
the individual state sovereignties, the ‘‘allied govern- 
ments’’ as whose representative the Bundesrath figures in 
the organization of the Empire, and to the Bundesrath 
belongs presumptively the exercise of sovereign rights. 


IV. 


Our discussion as it relates to the Emperor has thus far 
been negative, and it is now our purpose to face the positive 
question: what is in public law and according to the impe- 
rial constitution the nature of the imperial office? 

The historical course of events in the origin of the office 
has been sketched, but it offers nothing for the juristic 
interpretation. We can in fact assert that the imperial 
office in the hands of Prussia is an essential part of the his- 
torical conclusion of the process of building up the German 
state, both in so far as Austria was definitely excluded from 
any part in the matter, and inso far as the German imperial 
crown was made hereditary with the kings of Prussia. 

It is not entirely correct to say in this connection that 
the imperial office is the legal expression of the hegemony 
of Prussia in the German governmental relations, for only 
a portion of the hegemony of Prussia appears in the impe- 
rial office. Other evidences of Prussian supremacy which 
have no connection with the Emperor appear in the veto of 
Prussia, even should it stand alone with seventeen votes in 
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the Bundesrath against the forty-one votes of the other mem- 
bers, against any amendment * of the imperial constitution, 
and against military, naval,t customs duties or indirect 
taxation { legislation, and further in the chairmanship of 
Prussia in all committees of the Bundesrath (with a single 
exception). § 

By the canons of formal jurisprudence the imperial office 
involves nothing more nor less than a number of single 
rights in the Empire, constitutionally conferred upon the 
King of Prussia. All attempts to bind them together into 
a comprehensive and unified concept of public law have 
been fruitless, and must always be so in view of the federal 
basis of the Empire. This is especially true of the effort of 
Laband, with recourse to notions borrowed from commercial 
law, to attribute to the Emperor the ‘‘government’’ of the 
Empire, for in principle the government of the Empire 
belongs to the Bundesrath as the representative of the sove- 
reignty of the allied governments combined juristically as 
a unit, and moreover, the government is in fact exercised 
by the Bundesrath. 

And yet from these disjecta membra, legally considered, 
of the imperial office, there has grown up in the conviction 
of the German people, and still more in foreign nations, an 
effective unit which has in the theory of the matter, espe- 
cially abroad, wholly displaced the King of Prussia. We 
see here how insignificant in national affairs are the 
canons of formal jurisprudence and even the letter of the 
constitution in face of the supreme power of popular con- 
victions. The inspiring force of the world’s history and 
the magnitude of his actual power have given the Emperor 
a position wholly different from what was legally intended, 
and placed him entirely on a par with monarchical Em- 
perers. 


* Imperial Constitution, Art. 78, 21. 
Jbid., Art. 5, 22. 

/bid., Art. 37. 

Art. 8, 22. 
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To this result indeed two aspects of German law, one 
drawn from public law, the other from penal law, have con- 
tributed. The imperial office is not an inefficient elec- 
tive dignity, but a strong hereditary power, while the 
Emperor has in the entire Empire the protection of the 
penal law which a monarch enjoys. In both these points 
the organization of the Empire is purely monarchical. The 
German imperial crown is hereditary with the crown of 
Prussia, that is, with the House of Hohenzollern,* accord- 
ing to the principles of the Prussian constitution and 
q dynastic laws of Hohenzollern, which provide for succession 

in the direct male line with the right of primogeniture.f 
Legal writers are fully agreed that not only is the Prussian 
sovereign always the German Empire, but that a regent 
exercising the Prussian royal power in accordance with the 
Prussian constitution would be entitled to exercise the 
duties of the imperial office.{ Thus the hereditary king of 
Prussia has been made hereditary Emperor. An emperor 
could only be lacking in the event of the disappearance of 
all members of the House of Hohenzollern capable of 
inheriting the Prussian Kingdom, and it would then be 
the duty of Prussian Parliament to provide by election, and 
by a single act for the succession in the Prussian Kingdom 
and the German Empire.§ The title ‘‘imperial’’ is expressly 
accorded only to the Prussian Crown Prince, and therefore | 


denied to other princes of the royal house. For the suc- 
cession to the imperial throne there is absolutely no other 
law than the definite laws of the Prussian succession. The | 
confusion of an election of an Emperor cannot disturb the 
peace and unity of the Empire. 
In the same way the monarchical principle has victori- 
ously overcome in the penal code the artificial legal con- 
struction of the imperial office. An insult to the Emperor is, 


i * Imperial Constitution, Art. 11, 31. 

+ Prussian Constitution, Arts. 53, 54. 

t Jbid., Arts. 56-58. 

@ /bid., Art. 57. 
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in every part of the German Empire, an act of /ese-majeste,* 
while in all parts of the Empire an attempt against the life 
of the Emperor is high treason against the state in the 
person of its ruler. 

In athird point the monarchical principle has instinc- 
tively displaced the federal principle of the constitution. 
Constitutional theory and fundamental laws based upon it, 
have justly attached great importance to the fact that par- 
liament is calied together by the ruler of the state, and can 
never assemble of its own initiative, that the monarch alone 
has the right to inaugurate the labors of the parliament and 
to pronounce its adjournment, that finally the monarch has 
the right to prorogue Parliament and in extreme cases to 
dissolve it.{ This supremacy of the throne over Parlia- 
ment is justly regarded asa cardinal point in the monarchi- 
cal principle. Nor is it affected by the circumstance that 
this supremacy is only formal and subject to certain limita- 
tions by positive provisions. 

These powers of the Prussian constitution drawn from the 
monarchical principle are conferred by the Imperial consti- 
tution on the Emperor § and not the Bundesrath. This is a 
significant grant of monarchical attributes to the German 
Emperor, which directly abolishes the federal principle in 
denying all these rights of supreme power, with excep- 
tion of the right of dissolution to the Bundesrath || and giv- 
ing them to the Emperor. In so far as these matters are 
concerned the Bundesrath does not formally appear as the 
representative of sovereignty, but as the upper house of 
Parliament, which in principle it is not. These provisions 
have long since been practically of little moment, since the 
enormous development of public activity in the Empire has 
made the Bundesrath a permanent government council that is 

*Imperial penal code, 22 94, 95. 
Ibid., 2 80 ff. 
Cf. Prussian Constitution, Arts. 51, 52, 76, 77. 


2 Imperial Constitution, Arts. 12, 13, 14, 24, 25, 26. 
| Zéid., Art. 12. 
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neither ‘‘called’’ nor ‘‘opened’’ nor ‘‘adjourned’’ nor ‘‘pro- 
rogued,’’ but simply takes a short vacation from its labors 
in the height of summer. Yet these provisions of the con- 
stitution have in two aspects the highest significance, first 
in the attribution to the Emperor through positive provi- 
sions of monarchical rights of the highest order, and then 
in extreme cases, which God forbid, in that the constitu- 
tional activity of the Bundesrath legally depends upon the 
Emperor and can be terminated by him legally at any time. 

A fourth point finally in which the constitution ascribes 
monarchical rights to the Emperor in principle—though 
here again with restrictions in favor of the Bundesrath—is 
in the appointment of officials. In a monarchical state all 
officials, whether high or low, whether administrative or 
judicial, whether civil or military, are simply the assistants 
of the monarch, in the eyes of the public law a part of the 
monarch as the source of all power in the state; this prin- 
ciple finds formal expression in the appointment of the offi- 
cials by the ruler.* The ‘“‘first servant of the state,’’ as 
Frederick the Great called himself, selects the assistants 
requisite for the state’s service; and upon this principle 
rests the organization which Frederick William I., the 
creator of the Prussian bureaucracy, gave in such a mas- 
terly fashion to the official service. 

This monarchical attribute is also conferred by the 
Imperial Constitution upon the Emperor. The Emperor 
appoints in the first instance the first official of the realm, 
the Imperial Chancellor.f As such the chancellor is 
purely an imperial official. The union in one person of the 
offices of chancellor and Prussian Prime Minister is not 
prescribed by the Imperial Constitution and is not legally 
essential. The twice attempted separation of the offices 
(1873, Bismarck and Roon; 1892, Caprivi and Eulenberg) 
has, however, demonstrated that what is legally permissible 


* Prussian Constitution, Art. 47. 
¢ Imperial Constitution, Art 15. 
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is not actually possible. Neither in the Empire nor in 
Prussia can the intended order of things be maintained 
under such a separation. The Prussian Prime Minister 
can no more succeed without the great authority of chan- 
cellor than the latter can without the real power of the 
Prussian Prime Minister. Here again we see how formal 
jurisprudence and even constitutional provisions lose their 
force in face of the constraining necessities of national life, 
or at least fail to do justice to the latter. Dynamically the 
like law for the identity of the chancellor and the Prussian 
Prime Minister prevails as for the identity of the imperial 
power and the Prussian Kingdom, though the former is 
not, like the latter, formally expressed in the constitution. 

The office of Imperial Chancellor gained its content from 
the giant personality of the first incumbent; this great 
inheritance has passed to his successors, whose duty to the 
German people and the world it is to maintain it. 

Below the Imperial Chancellor are a series of heads of 
departments for the administrative duties of the empire, 
known in the law by the colorless designation of ‘‘repre- 
sentatives of the chancellor,’’ in official language as secre- 
taries of state. These offices are not prescribed in the 
constitution, but are based on a special law of March 17, 
1878. The incumbents are appointed by the Emperor 
without any co-operation of the Bundesrath. They are 
subordinate to the chancellor inasmuch as the latter can 
interfere at any time in any department, taking the initia- 
tive or supplementing its activities; they are coequal 
with the chancellor inasmuch as they conduct the current 
affairs of the departments entrusted to them and have the 
right conferred by the constitution on the chancellor only 
of countersigning imperial decrees with the parliamentary 
ministerial responsibility which this involves. The fol- 
lowing branches of the administration have been organized 
in this form: Foreign affairs (Auswartiges Amt), finance 
(Reichsschatzamt), posts and telegraphs (Reichspostamt), 
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railroads (Reichsamt far die Verwaltung der Reichseisen- 
bahnen), navy (Reichsmarineamt), justice (Reichsjustizamt?), 
internal affairs (Reichsamt des Jnnern). In matters of 
detail there are great differences among the various depart- 
ments, which need not be discussed here; complete minis- 
terial responsibility exists only for the departments of 
foreign affairs, the navy, the post office and perhaps 
finance. A quasi-ministerial position belongs to the still 
embryonic colonial office. An imperial ministry of war 
does not exist, while the administration of Alsace and Lor- 
raine is in form entirely separated from the specific admin- 
istration of the Empire, the governor there being a special 
Imperial Chancellor, or even more, for Alsace and Lorraine. 

The position in publiclaw of these superior imperial 
offices and their incumbents is thus substantially the same 
as in England, from whose usage their designations have 
been borrowed. 

The question of the organization of the imperial minis- 
tries led in 1884 to an important state action of the ‘‘allied 
governments’’ toward the Reichstag. The declaration thus 
made by the ‘‘allied governments’’ now figures as the chief 
argument for the ‘‘confederation theory’’ of Seydel and his 
school. This declaration was to the effect that constitu- 
tional ministries in the Empire as then proposed in the 
program of a political party, could not be conceded, because 
they contradicted the ‘‘federal treaties’? which the allied 
governments were firmly resolved to maintain. It need not 
be discussed how far such a declaration can be utilized 
juristically for a confederation theory in view of the consti- 
tution itself, nor how far such a declaration was politically 
necessary to combat partisan demands or aggressions of 
Parliament. In so far as the legal organization of the cen- 
tral offices of the Empire is concerned the declaration has 
little value. For whether they should be established on the 
basis of a council with independence of the departments or 
whether they should be subject to a single directing will, is 
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after all only a question of organization; the legal character 
of constitutional ministries cannot therefore be denied the 
superior imperial offices. Both in law and in fact the Em- 
pire has acomplete ministerial system with responsible 
secretaries of state under the guidance of a prime minister, 
the Imperial Chancellor. 

In each of the seven responsible offices of the Empire 
there is a more or less highly developed hierarchy of offices 
with the necessary officials appointed by the Emperor and 
therefore ‘‘imperial’’ officials. * 


V. 


In so far as the material rights of the supreme ruler are 
concerned these belong to the Emperor in so far as the con- 
stitution by positive enactment gives him a claim to them. 
In part these rights are such as rest upon no considerations 
of legal principle: as when the constitution makes the 
Emperor head of the system of posts and telegraphs, f or 
authorizes him to exercise through commissions the super- 
vision of customs duties.{| The executive power of the 
Emperor in Alsace and Lorraine in the name of the allied 
governments § and analogously in the German protecto- 
rates|| belong in the same class. 

On the other hand, the significance of a principle must be 
assigned to the constitutional provision which places the 
care of the international relations of the Empire with for- 
eign states in the hands of the Emperor.“] Hence the 
entire diplomatic corps of foreign nations in Berlin is 
accredited to the Emperor and the Empire, while imperial 
ambassadors, ministers, etc., represent the German Empire 
throughout the world. The former Prussian law governing 

* Imperial Constitution, Art 18. 
t [bid., Art. 50. 

[bid., Art. 36. 

2 Law of June 9g, 1871. 


| Law of April 17, 1866. 
{ Imperial Constitution, Art. 11, 2 1. 
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foreign representation, with the single exception of a Prus- 
sian minister at the Papal Court, has been abolished in that 
of the Empire, while the middle states still exercise in 
narrow limits the rights of foreign representation, both 
sending and receiving representatives. In like manner the 
consular service throughout the world as well as the recog- 
nition of foreign consuls in Germany is an affair of the 
Empire, and indeed German consuls abroad are exclusively 
imperial consuls without any modification in favor of the 
individual states.* The conclusion of treaties with foreign 
states in so far as the competence of the Empire extends 
take place through the Emperor, in other cases through the 
single states subject to the limitations of the constitutional 
principle. f 

The rights of the Emperor in the legislative functions of 
the Empireareslight. The factors are here Bundesrath and 
Reichstag.{ These two bodies determine legislation, while 
the Bundesrath as the representative of sovereignty, gives 
sanction to the laws of the Empire. To the Emperor the 
constitution assigns as respects legislation but two duties: 
he has to transmit to the Reichstag the projects of law 
according to the resolutions of the Bundesrath,§ without 
enjoying any independent right of action in regard to these 
resolutions, and he has to publish and proclaim the laws.|| 
The Emperor has therefore no material rights in legisla- 
tion, as he lacks in particular the authority to give or with- 
hold his approval of laws enacted. He hasno right accord- 
ing to the constitution to propose legislation, a rule that 
has been so constantly violated in practice, that jurists 
already speak of a right by usage to the contrary effect 
(Bornhak). Further, the Emperor has no independent 
power to issue decrees, and only exercises this power wher 


* Imperial Constitution, Art. 56. 
+ Zbid., Art. 11, 22 1 and 3. 

3 7bid., Art. 5. 

2 [bid., Art. 16. 

] Zéid., Art. 17. 
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authorized by special provision of law. In all these mat- 
ters the chief functions lie with the Bundesrath according to 
the public law of the Empire. 

Yet here also the monarchical principle without legal 
provisions, and indeed contrary to them, has forced recog- 
nition inasmuch as the introductory formula of the laws of 
the Empire in complete agreement with the practice in 
Prussia reads: ‘‘We, William, by the grace of God, German 
Emperor, order with the consent of the Bundesrath and 
Reichstag what follows.’’ Here again is a contradiction 
between formal jurisprudence and the force of facts. 


VI. 


By far the most important group of imperial rights are 
those which concern the army and navy, which form in 
fact the foundation stone of the Emperor’s power. The 
Emperor has the constitutional duty to protect the territory 
of the Empire from foreign attack;* no other organ of 
government has the slightest co-operation, thus insuring 
the greatest possible rapidity in the formulation and execu- 
tion of the Emperor’s plans; in other cases consent of the 
Bundesrath is essential to a declaration of war.+ The 
Emperor is charged with the ‘‘execution’’ ordered against 
a member of the federal state by the Bundesrath in case 
such member fails to fulfill its federal obligations.{ The 
Emperor, moreover, calls together—subject to certain reser- 
vations as respects the smaller kingdoms—the members of 
the Bundesrath committees for the army and navy.§ 

But the Emperor is above all commander-in-chief of the 
Imperial army and navy in his own right without limita- 
tion in favor of the states, nor with any constitutional 
restriction through ministerial responsibility. The 

* Imperial Constitution, Art. 11, 32 
Ibid. 


} Jbid., Art. 19. 
2 Jbid., Art. 8, 2 2. 
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Emperor alone has the supreme command and is responsible 
to God alone. * 

This proposition is absolute in time of war: at such time 
there is not a soldier in all the German states who is not 
exclusively under the supreme command of the Emperor 
who is not bound to complete and unlimited obedience to 
him, and who has not sworn such obedience to the colors. 
Prussians and Westphalians, Pomeranians and Rhineland- 
ers, Brandenburgers and Silesians, Bavarians and Wurtem- 
bergers, Saxons and Hessians, Hamburgers and Badensians, 
Mecklenburgers and Thuringians: in war they are all the 
Emperor’s, and no one on earth besides the Emperor has 
power over them. Not an atom of the power of the single 
states exists in face of unlimited supremacy of Emperor and 
Empire. 

In times of peace, on the contrary, this absolute proposi- 
tion of the supreme command of the Emperor has a single 
limitation as respects one member of the Empire, Bavaria. 
In theoretical literature there has been a lively contest 
whether the German army was in law one imperial army 
or the sum of the contingents of the states. Such a ques- 
tion is in reality purely academic. The German army is 
not under the command of the rulers of the twenty-five 
states which furnish contingents, but under the absolute 
and unlimited command of the Emperor, and this alone is 
decisive. The formation of the German army is in army 
corps, divisions, brigades and regiments, which with ex- 
ception of garde regiment and the two Bavarian corps, are 
consecutively numbered. Juristically there are no contin- 
gents, but simply army corps. It is true indeed that the 
Saxons, the Wurtembergers, and in substance the Baden- 
sians, constitute army corps, Hessians a particular divi- 
sion, Oldenburgers and Mecklenburgers particular brigades, 
and thus further in smaller formations for the single states. 
But all this is without any significance, for the Emperor, 


* Imperial Constitution, Art. 63, 21; Art. 64, 21; Art. 53, 21. 
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both in peace and war, has the command over the Saxon as 
well as the East Prussian corps, over the Wurtemberg as 
well as the Brandenburg corps. According to the consti- 
tution of the Empire the Emperor is authorized to fix the 
garrisons for all German troops,* a right which he has in- 
deed relinquished in so far as the military conventions 
assure the larger states that their subjects shall not be 
assigned to garrison duty outside their own boundaries. 
Neither in peace nor in war has the sovereign of a state 
the command over German troops. For Bavaria, however, 
this holds only in time of war. In time of peace the 
Bavarian army is in the eyes of public law an independent 
part of the German army, over which the King of Bavaria 
and not the Emperor has the command. Yet Bavaria re- 
ceives appropriations from the Empire for the support of its 
army, and is bound by the constitution to maintain its 
troops on the same basis as to number, equipment, arma- 
ment and instruction as the rest of the German army, and 
the Emperor is authorized to inspect the Bavarian troops 
in exactly the same manner as the rest of the German army. 
In time of war the Bavarian troops are in every respect 
under the same rules as the other troops of the German 
army. ‘The question, when does war begin? is answered 
as follows: with the command for mobilization of the troops. 
For all the troops except the Bavarian corps the command 
is given by the Emperor. For the Bavarian army it is 
issued by the Bavarian king, but the king mus¢ issue the 
command as soon as the Emperor has done so.t With this 
moment the Bavarian troops enter the supreme command of 
the Emperor, to whom they owe unconditional and unlim- 
ited obedience, in accordance with the oath which the 
Bavarians as well must take upon the colors to the Em- 


peror.{ 
*Imperial Constitution, Art. 63, 21. 


+ Treaty of Versailles, ITI, 2 5. 
Jbid., IV. 
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VII. 


From the preceding discussion it appears: 

1. The German Emperor has the supreme and unlimited 
power of a monarch over the entire German army and navy, 
with the single qualification as respects the Bavarian troops 
which has been discussed. 

2. The German Emperor has nearly the complete power 
of a monarch for the external affairs of the Empire with 
foreign states, he has the representation in international 
law of the German Empire in diplomatic and consular 
agents and the conclusion of treaties. 

3. The German Emperor has the rights of a monarch 
toward the parliamentary representation of the German 
people, the Reichstag. 

4. The German Emperor could under certain circum- 
stances constitutionally suspend the operations of the Bund- 
esrath. 

5. He has monarchical power in the appointment of the 
executive organs of the Empire—the chancellor, the secre- 
taries of state and the other imperial officials. 

6. On the contrary, the Emperor has no monarchical 
power in the legislation of the Empire, for he lacks the 
right of approval and an independent right of issuing de- 
crees. In the Bundesrath Prussia, with its seventeen votes, 
faces forty-one votes of other states; it can always be out- 
voted except in matters concerning army, navy, customs 
duties and indirect taxes. 

The weakness of the imperial office in the internal affairs 
of the Empire has often been a source of vexation to Prus- 
sian particularism or patriotism. In the constituting par- 
liament of 1867 the leader of the Progressive party, Wal- 
deck, whom none could suspect of monarchical leanings, 
spoke severely and violently about it. In the acceptance 
of these conditions there was in fact an act of noble 
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self-renunciation of Prussia and the Hohenzollerns in 
favor of Germany. 

The modern German Empire and the modern German 
Emperor can only be understood in the light of the histori- 
cal events of which they are the culmination. ‘Two centu- 
ries of unceasing and untiring labor on the part of Prussia; 
effort and privations of the Prussian people which at times 
seemed to reach the utmost limit of possible endurance; 
struggles and defeats and catastrophes of the state, a tem- 
porary straining of the forces of the people and ruler with- 
out a parallel; then good fortune, victory and triumph, 
diplomatic sagacity, military capacity and the enlightened 
economic policy of the Zollverein—all had to co-operate to 
bring about the final result of German history. This result 
followed the great historical reckoning of 1866; and after 
the exclusion of Austria the uplifting of the conquered of 
1866 to the supporters of German greatness and strong 
national policy in the world. Prussian labor and effort 
finally brought it to pass that the German, even the subjects 
of the intermediate and small states, enjoys the powerful 
protection of the German Empire to the utmost bounds of 
the earth, and that no German, whether from Bavaria or 
Wurtemburg, whether from Reuss or Lippe, is exposed to 
forigen caprice abroad. 

In this historical setting only can the Emperor and Em- 
pire be correctly understood as the conclusion of a stupen- 
dous historical labor on the part of Prussia. Without this 
labor the subjects of the intermediate and small German 
states would to-day be exposed as in the times of the old 
German Confederation, without protection to foreign in- 
sults, and these intermediate and small states themselves in 
consequence of their geographical position amidst great 
powers would inevitably perish in an international catas- 


trophe. 
PHILie ZORN. 
University of Kinigsberg. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


BERLIN WITHOUT AN OBERBURGERMEISTER.* 


For more than seven months the city of Berlin has been without an 
official chief magistrate (Oderbiirgermeister). The cause of this 
anomalous condition of affairs is to be found in the failure of the 
central government to approve the election of Burgermeister Kirsch- 
ner to the office of Oberbiirgermeister. The case illustrates very 
strikingly the way in which the Prussian state sometimes uses its 
right of confirmation of local officers ( Bestéligungsrecht) to serve 
purely political ends. Since the beginning of the present year the 
occurrence has not only excited a great deal of attention among 
students of municipal affairs in Germany, but has also become a 
subject for extended, and often very bitter, editorial and parliamentary 
discussion. The complications which it threatens to bring with it, 
and the effect it may eventually have on the city government of 
Berlin, make it a subject of interest even outside the boundaries of 
the German Empire. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it should be explained, the city of 
Berlin has two Bargermeisters, a first or Ober-Birgermeister, who 
presides over the whole administration of the city and represents it in 
its intercourse with the state, and a second Pirgermeister, whose duty 
it is to assist the Oderbiirgermeister and act as his representative in 
case of his absence or incapacity. The first of these offices became 
formally vacant on the first of October, 1898, by the retirement of 
Oberbirgermeister Zelle, although as a matter of fact he had virtu- 
ally been inactive for some months previous. Birgermeister Kirschner, 
who had served the city with distinction in this capacity for eight 
years, had already been elected his successor by the city council on 
the twenty-third of June, 1898. But according to the Prussian City 
Government Act of 1853 (Staddteordnung, 333), the Burgermeister 
elect of all cities with a population of more than ten thousand must 
receive the confirmation of the crown before he is allowed to enter 
upon the discharge of his duties. In case the approval of the crown 
is refused the election is void, and the city council must proceed to a 
new election, until a choice is made which receives the sanction of 
the central government. As a general rule confirmation, or refusal 
to confirm, follows within six or seven weeks after the election. In 
the case of Birgermeister Kirschner, however, the minister of the 


*Communication from Robert C. Brooks, White Traveling Fellow, Cornell 
University. 
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interior, who represents the king in all such matters, has so far neg- 
lected to express either the approval or the disapproval of the govern- 
ment. As a consequence, Herr Kirschner retains the title of Birger- 
meister and performs not only the duties of this office, but also those 
of the Oberbirgermeister. It is almost needless to say that such a 
condition of affairs is very prejudicial to the best interests of the 
city. The offices of both Birgermeister and Oberbirgermeister, as 
might be expected in so large a municipality as Berlin, are crowded 
with work, and when the burdens of the two fall upon one man for 
any considerable length of time municipal business must necessarily 
suffer. To the credit of Birgermeister Kirschner it must, however, 
be said that he has exhibited extraordinary ability and great powers 
of endurance under the trying strain to which he has been subjected. 
No one can say with absolute certainty what has led the govern- 
ment to take this stand, for officially at least the members of the 
ministry have preserved the utmost reticence in the matter. That 
their action is supported by the highest authority is hardly to be ques- 
tioned in the light of popular discussion and opposition, which the 
circumstance has aroused. The one theory which is generally 
accepted, and as to the correctness of which there can be little doubt, 
connects the case with the resolutions passed by the city council 
regarding the improvement of the Friedrichshain Cemetery. In this 
little burial ground, hidden away in a remote corner of Friedrichshain 
Park, are crowded together the remains of those who fell in Berlin in 
the revolutionary movement of 1848. Every year, on the eighteenth 
of March, the anniversary of the uprising, a procession of the rad- 
icals of Berlin visits the cemetery and decorates the graves. In 
the course of time the burial ground has fallen into decay, the graves 
have sunk until they are on a level with the surrounding earth, 
and a dense growth of ivy and underbrush almost completely hides 
them from view. The city council of Berlin, feeling that improve- 
ment of some sort was badly needed, passed an ordinance early in 
1898 providing for the restoration of the cemetery and the erection of 
a monument in memory of those buried there. The ordinance, how- 
ever, failed to receive the approval of the Magistrat on the ground 
that it might be construed asa glorification of revolutionary princi- 
ples. Desiring to obviate this objection the Magistrat, of which Bir- 
germeister Kirschner is a member, proposed a compromise measure 
providing for the appropriation of 6,500 M. (about $1,625)—a very 
small sum under the circumstances—for the general improvement of 
the cemetery. This was accepted by the city council. The new plans 
submitted by the Magistrat contained, among other things, provisions 
for an iron railing with a simple stone portal bearing the words 
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Ruhestitte der am 18. Marz in Berlin Gefallenen (Resting place of 
those who fell in Berlin on the eighteenth of March, 1848). Inoffen- 
sive as this inscription may seem, it is nevertheless said to be the 
principal cause of the government’s displeasure. The withholding 
of the approval of the election of Birgermeister Kirschner, accord- 
ing to the theory of those who explain the affair in this way, is partly 
in revenge for his connection with the matter, partly a club to compel 
the Magistrat and council to recede from their position, which is 
interpreted by the government as a radical political demonstration. 
Further confirmation of this view is to be found in the fact that the 
Polizei Prisidium of Berlin, to which the plans for the improvement 
of the cemetery had to be submitted, refused after a delay of nine 
months to approve them, on the ground that the portal was designed 
to glorify revolution and thus to disturb the public order. Against 
this decision the Magistrat immediately appealed to the administra- 
tive courts, claiming that no glorification of revolution was intended, 
and further that it was not within the powers of the building police 
to reject a design on the grounds assigned. The case came to a pre- 
liminary hearing, but a final trial was postponed in the hope that a set- 
tlement might be reached outside of court. Meanwhile rumors were 
in circulation to the effect that the ministry was using its influence to 
persuade the Magistrat to change the cemetery plans without sub- 
mitting the alterations to the council for approval. Had this been 
done, however, and had Birgermeister Kirschner’s election been ap- 
proved, the affair would by no means have reached a final settlement. 
Instead of a quarrel with the ministry, the Magistrat would have bad 
a quarrel with the council on its hands, as the latter body seems to feel 
that enough concessions have already been made. It was perhaps the 
knowledge of this fact that led the /agistrat to propose the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission, to be composed of ten members of the 
city council and five members of the Magistrat, to which should be 
referred the question of the further prosecution of the case in the 
administrative courts. At the same time all intention to proceed in 
the matter without the full knowledge and consent of the council was 
disavowed. The latter body, however, rejected the motion for a joint 
commission and expressed itself in favor of having the matter fought 
out without compromise in the courts. At the present writing (May 
18, 1899), the case remains in this position, all future developments 
of course depending upon the action of the Bezirksausschuss, which 
as administrative court has jurisdiction in the matter. 

Whether or not a political demonstration was intended by the 
council in the first instance, the subsequent development of the case 
has afforded the radical parties ample opportunity to make political 
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capital. It is precisely in this regard that the action of the govern- 
ment seems ill advised. In its attempt to prevent a gloritication of 
revolution by blocking the plans of the Magistrat, the ministry has 
afforded the socialistic, progressive, and even the liberal press material 
for attacks that have been kept up persistently for months. Not only 
the principles but in some quarters even the methods of 1848 have 
been commended with a thousand times more effect than any passing 
comment on the improvement of the Friedrichshain Cemetery could 
have had. The question even intruded itself into that most conserva- 
tive body, the Prussian Landtag, where the ministry and its supporters 
were forced to listen to some stinging denunciations of the action of 
the building police from members of the left. Adgeordneter Ehlers 
(Freisinniger) expressed the opinions of his party colleagues very 
tersely as follows: ‘‘ Even if the ordinance of the city council had a 
certain political significance, which I by no means concede, it was 
nevertheless hardly an indication of great political wisdom to assume 
that it was possible to bring the history of the world into order by a 
regulation of the building police. Far less importance would have 
been attached to the case if matters had been allowed quietly to take 
their course.” (Landtag Proceedings, March 8, 1899.) Replies made 
by supporters of the ministry in the Landtag reveal so plainly the 
irritation felt by the government at the improvement of the cemetery 
that they go far toward confirming the reasons generally assigned for 
the withholding of the approval of Birgermeister Kirschner’s elec- 
tion. Certain extreme conservative members even went the length of 
declaring that the uprising of 1848 was nothing more than a riot, and 
that the subsequent granting of the Prussian constitution was in no 
way connected therewith, but was simply an act of grace on the part 
of King Frederick William IV. 

The withholding of the approval of Birgermeister Kirschner’s 
election is not the only recent example of friction between the central 
government and the city of Berlin. In spite of the three class elec- 
tion system there isa very considerable contingent from the radical 
parties in the city council against whose influence the government is 
constantly using all the means in its power. Thus only a short time 
ago Councilman Singer, a socialist, and therefore persona non grata, 
was elected to membership on the municipal school board (Stadtische 
Schuldeputation). In this case not only was the confirmation of his 
election refused but a general regulation ( Verfiigung)) was later issued 
by the minister of education according to which the confirmation of 
any member of the social democratic party to a place on a school 
board is eo ipso to be refused. Indeed the relations between the 
central and municipal government have recently been so unsatisfactory 
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that more or less talk is current in the highest official circles re- 
garding a plan to exempt Berlin and its suburbs from the provisions 
of the City Government Act of 1853, and to erect the whole metro- 
politan district into a separate province under the administration of 
an Oberprasident, who of course would represent the authority of the 
state and not the citizens of Berlin. By thus curtailing the already 
rather small measure of self-government possessed by the Prussian 
and Imperial capital, which is evidently the primary object of the 
supposed plan, the government would effectually do away with the 
opposition it has been accustomed to meet with in this quarter. The 
much needed incorporation of the suburbs with the city of which they 
are really an integral part is looked upon as a purely secondary mat- 
ter, a sort of sugar-coating for the pill. A moment’s consideration of 
the governmental organization of a Prussian province will show that 
it could not be adapted to a densely settled urban district without the 
most extensive modifications, and these, in the present temper of the 
government, would hardly be carried out in a spirit friendly to local 
self-government. Naturally the liberal and radical press is united in 
a vigorous opposition to the plan although it is hardly thought prob- 
able that it will come before the present session of the Landtag. By 
many indeed the rumors of this sort are considered merely a means 
to frighten the recalcitrant councilmen into submission. 

In order to prevent misapprehension, it would be well to note in 
conclusion that the above-mentioned cases of interference on the part 
of the central government in local affairs are not to be taken as con- 
demning the whole system. Besides its right of approval over elec- 
tions, the Prussian state also possesses very extended powers of super- 
vision over municipalities and other local corporations. (Aw/sichts- 
recht ber Kommunalverbande.) Regarding the exercise of these 
prerogatives, it must be said that in general the royal officials act with 
great circumspection, and the results attained, especially in the way 
of improved local finances, deserve unstinted praise. The right of 
appeal to the administrative courts also affords protection in most 
cases from arbitrary proceedings on the part of representatives of the 
central government. Formerly there was much complaint on this 
score, but of recent years the position of the local government cor- 
porations, and especially of the cities, has been materially strength- 
ened by a number of favorable decisions which will serve as a protec- 
tion against further encroachments. 

ROBERT C. BROOKS. 

Berlin. 
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LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF WORKING MEN. 

There has been a great increase of late years in the number of 
statutes passed by the various States of the Union designed to protect 
the workman in the pursuit of his occupation and in his rights. This 
increase has been partly due to the growth and development of the 
humanitarian spirit, resulting in the enactment of laws providing for 
the physical safety and comfort of workmen and restricting the work 
of women and children to such occupations and limits as will prevent 
the evils which arise from their unrestriced employment. It has also 
been partly due to the growth and development of the trades union 
movement, resulting in the recognition of the right of labor to organ- 
ize, and in the passage of a large number of acts designed to diminish 
the evils which had grown up as an incident of the unrestricted 
freedom of contract, the advantages of which rested with the 
employers, 

Most of the States and territories* have what are popularly known as 
‘Factory and Work Shop Acts,” providing with more or less detail 
the conditions which must be maintained in manufacturing establish- 
ments. For instance, that the premises shall be kept in a clean con- 
dition and free from effluvia ; that they shall be so ventilated that the 
air will not become so exhausted or impure as to be injurious to the 
health ; that there shall be a sufficient number of water closets ; that 
where dust is generated in the course of manufacture, fans or other 
mechanical means for disposing of it must be maintained ; that hoist- 
ing shafts and well-holes must be properly and substantially enclosed 
or secured; that automatic shifters must be used where there is 
dangerous machinery; that there must be suitable and proper wash 
rooms; that not less than forty-five minutes must be allowed for 
luncheon, and so on. 

These laws also deal with such questions as the number of persons to 
be employed in aroom ; the numberof cubic feet of air to be allowed 
for each employe and other matters pertaining directly to their 
health and well-being. They also quite generally provide for a 
bureau or department of inspection, charged with the duty of ascer- 
taining the existence of any violations of the laws and enforcing the 
penalties prescribed. 

To prevent accidents in factories Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island have enacted comprehensive laws relating to the loca- 
tion of dangerous machinery, intended to protect workmen to the 

*Cal., Col., Conn., Del., D. C., Ga., IIL, Ind., Iowa, Ken., La., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. J.,N. ¥., N. D., Ohio, Okla., Pa., 
R.1L,S.C., S. D., Tenn., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., W. Va. and Wis. 
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fullest extent and to reduce the chance of accident to a minimum. 
Thus the Minnesota law requires that all dangerous machinery must 
be enclosed or fenced in ; that no machine shall be used when it is 
known to be defective ; that hoistways, hatchways and elevator-wells 
must be protected, and elevators regularly inspected ; that proper 
means of egress in case of fire must be maintained ; that there must 
also be external fire escapes, and further that every accident shall be 
promptly reported, with all details, to the commissioner of labor. 

Twenty-three States* require external fire escapes, the number and 
location being regulated by the height of buildings and the number 
of persons employed. Some States, like Pennsylvania, go further 
and require that in each room there must be placed well secured ropes 
of sufficient length to reach to the ground, and red lights maintained 
near stairways and hallways. 

Official inspection of factories is provided for in Connecticut, Ili- 
nois, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, West Virginia ; of mines, in Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, California, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, West Virginia and Wisconsin ; and of steam boilers, 
in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Washington. 

Regulations regarding mines and mining varying with the char- 
acter of the mines, are prescribed by law in twenty-one states. These 
as in the case of the Pennsylvania statutes deal with the most minute 
details and are designed to reduce the dangers naturally incident to 
such work. These laws, covering many pages of the statute books, 
are based upon experience and are modified from time to time as 
science and practice show to be necessary. One of the principal 
features of such legislation is the requirement for adequate private 
inspection under competent official supervision. 

There is not quite so much legislation to protect railway employes ; 
only eighteen Statest requiring the use of safety couplers and 
power brakes ; and only sevent requiring enclosed front platforms 
for the motormen of street railway cars. Private enterprise in many 


*Conn., Del., D. C., Ga., Ill, La., Me., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. H., 
N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Pa., R. L, S. D., Vt., Va. and Wis. 

+Conn., Ill., Iowa, Ky., La., Me., Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., N. H., 
N. Y., Ohio, R. I., Vt. and Wis. 

tInd., Mich., Minn., N. J., Qhio, Wash. and Wis. 
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cases, however, provides these safety appliances, experience demon- 
strating that such a policy is far wiser and more economical. 

There has been a very general recognition of the necessity of legis- 
lation prescribing the conditions under which women and children 
may be employed. Much of this comes under factory and workshop 
legislation ; but a large number of laws is exclusively devoted to an 
enumeration of the lines of activity in which they may be employed 
and the number of hours they can be worked. Forty-three States* 
and the Federal government have laws dealing with the question 
of the employment of children. The Massachusetts law, which is one 
of the more comprehensive, forbids the employment of any child or 
woman between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6a. m., or of any minor 
under fourteen years of age, before 6 a. m. or after7 p.m. Between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years children must attend 
school at least thirty weeks in each year. No minor shall 
be employed more than fifty-eight hours in any one week 
and no minor under thirteen years can be employed at 
all. Where minors are employed they must be permitted to take 
their mid-day meal at the same hour and they must not be 
employed more than six hours without intermission. A record of all 
minors employed must be kept by the superintendent or foreman and 
a return thereof made to the department of labor. 

Twenty-five Statest have laws dealing with the employment of 
women, in so far as the question of hours of labor is concerned. The 
New York law forbids the employment in any factory of any woman 
under twenty-one years of age for more than sixty hours in any one 
week. The Wisconsin law limits the time to eight hours per day for all 
women. Domestic service and work in mercantile establishments are 
quite generally excepted. Indeed for this latter class there has been 
practically no legislation, although the following States: Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, require that 
seats shall be furnished for female employes in stores. Thirty-three 
Statest have statutes securing to married women their separate earnings 

*Ala., Ark., Cal., Col., Conn., Del., D. C., Fla., Ga., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kan., 
Ken., La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. J., N. 
Y., N.C., N. D., Ohio, Okla., Pa., R. I., 5. D., Tenn., Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., W. Va., 
Wis. and Wyo. 

+ Ala., Cal., Conn., Ill, Ind., La., Me., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. H. 
N. J., N. Y., N. D., Ohio, Pa., R. I., 8. D., Utah, Va., W. Va., Wis. and Wyo. 

tAla., Ariz., Ark., Col., Conn., Del., D. C., Fla., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kan., Me., 
Md., Mass., Mo., Mont., N. H., N. J., N. M., N. Y., N. D., Okla., Pa., R. I., S.C, S. 
D., Vt., Va., Wash., W. Va., Wis. and Wyo. 
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which they may sue for and hold free from interference of their 
husbands and invest as their own separate estate. 

All the States and territories (forty-five) with but one or two excep- 
tions forbid all Sunday labor; works of charity and necessity and 
domestic service, alone excepted. 

The question of the payment of wages has always been a mooted 
one. Employers if left to their own devices are likely to pay at their 
leisure and convenience in depreciated currency, in store and truck 
orders or their own scrip. The disadvantages of such a course to the 
workman is obvious, and accordingly he has not been slow to urge the 
passage of laws providing for the regular stated payment of wages, in 
lawful money of the United States. Thirty-five States* have statutes 
dealing with the means, methods and time of the payment of wages. 
In some States different rules for different trades are recognized and 
allowed. The Washington law makes it unlawful “‘to issue, pay out 
or circulate for payment of wages of any labor, any order, check, 
memorandum, token or evidence of indebtedness, payable in whole 
or in part, otherwise than in lawful money of the United States; 
unless the same is negotiable and redeemable at its face value, without 
discount on demand, at the store or other place of business of such 
firm, company or corporation.” 

The “‘ Company Store’ evil grew out of the laxity permissible in 
the payment of wages. In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington and West Virginia, 
to use the words of the Illinois statue, it is forbidden “that any com- 
pany, corporation or individual engaged in manufacturing or mining 
shall be directly or indirectly interested in a store, shop or scheme to 
supply tools, clothing, provisions or groceries,’’ or to use the terms of 
another statute on the subject, ‘‘to coerce any employe to purchase 
his or her goods at a certain designated place.” 

Employes are protected from coercion in the exercise of their 
political rights in thirty states.t The New Jersey statute on this point 
may be quoted as typical—‘‘ Any employer of any workman or any 
agent, superintendent or overseer of any company or corporation 
employing workmen, or any person whomsoever who shall, directly or 
indirectly, by himself or by any other person in his behalf or by his 
direction, make use of or threaten to make use of any force, violence 

*Ala., Ark., Cal., Col., Conn., Ill.. Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ken., La., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. M., N. Y., N. C., Ohio, Pa., R. L, S. C., 
Tenn., Tex., Va., W. Va., Wash., Wis. and Wyo. 

+ Ariz., Ark., Cal., Col., Conn., Del., Idaho, Ind., Ia., Kan., Ken., La., Mass., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., Nev., N. J., N. M., N. ¥., N.C., Ohio, Pa., S.C.,S. D., 
Tenn., W. Va., Wisc. and Wyo. 
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or restraint or inflict or threaten to inflict by himself or by any other 
person any iujury, damage, harm or loss against any person or persons 
in his employ, in order to induce or compel such employe or 
employes to vote or refrain from voting for any particular candidate 
or candidates at any election or on account of any particular candidate 
or candidates at any election, or who shall by any sort of duress, 
constraint or improper influence, or by any fraudulent or improper 
device, connivance or scheme, impede, hinder or prevent the free 
exercise of the franchise of any voter at any election, or who shall 
thereby compel, induce or prevail upon any voter to vote for or against 
any particular candidate or candidates at any election shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor.’”’ Time to vote must be allowed to employes 
according to the law in Arizona, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee and West Virginia. 

Twenty-five States * have statutes dealing with various phases of 
the question of the coercion of employes. Some deal solely with 
the political phase; others deal, as we have already seen, with the 
matter of purchases of groceries and provisions ; and still others with 
the right of employes to belong to labor organization, of which we 
shall speak further on. Forced contributions from railroad employes 
to beneficial organizations are forbidden in Indiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan and New Jersey. 

Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Utah, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin have laws forbidding the practice of blacklisting. The Colorado 
statute may be quoted as a typical illustration of this class of legis- 
lation:—‘‘ No corporation, company or individual shall blacklist or 
publish or cause to be published or blacklisted any employe, 
mechanic or laborer discharged by such corporation, company or 
individual with intent to prevent him from engaging in or securing 
similar employment.” 

In a number of States convict labor must be restricted to breaking 
stone in the highway and to work about the place of detention. In 
some (as in Kansas) agricultural labor and mechanical industry may 
be resorted to as a means of reformation. The Massachusetts law 
provides for the instruction of prisoners in valuable trades and 
prohibits the contract system. It requires that the number of prison- 
ers employed in any one line of industry must not exceed one- 
twentieth of those similarly employed in the State and that never 
more than 250 can be employed in any one line. In some States the 


* Ariz., Ark., Cal., Col., Del., Ind., Iowa, Kan., Ken., La., Md., Mass., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Mont., Nev., N. J., N. ¥., N. C., N. D., Ohio, Pa., S. D. and Tenn. 
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use of machinery is forbidden. Every State and territory has a 
statute on this subject. 

The United States law makes it unlawful for any person or corpora- 
tion to prepay the transportation or in any way assist or encourage 
the importation or migration of any alien or aliens into the United 
States under contract or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, 
made previously to the importation or migration of such alien or 
aliens. The employment of aliens on public works is forbidden in 
Idaho, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Wyoming; and in California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Oregon the employment of Chinese by corporations 
and public authorities and contractors is also forbidden. 

A Pennsylvania law provides that no sheriff, mayor or other person 
authorized by law to appoint special deputies, marshals or policemen 
and no individual, association, company or corporation shall appoint 
or employ as such deputy marshal or policeman any person who is 
not a resident of the State; except where the policeman, constable or 
special is intended strictly for municipal purposes. The employment 
of non-residents as police is also declared to be unlawful in Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Texas and West Virginia. 

In forty-six States and territories wages in the hands of an employer 
are exempt from attachment; and in thirty-five States* wages are 
by statutes made a preferred claim. In forty-eight States and terri- 
tories there are statutory and constitutional provisions exempting 
tools and certain necessaries of living from execution; although the 
power to waive the exemption has been recognized. For instance in 
New York spinning wheels and looms set up in a dwelling; books (to 
the value of $50); ten sheep, one cow, two swine, the necessary food 
for these and for the family for sixty days; wearing apparel; bed and 
bedding; and tiie tools and implements of a mechanic, are exempt. 
In thirty-three states an exemption from taxation to a somewhat 
similar extent prevails. For instance in Massachusetts $1,000 worth 
of household goods and $300 worth of tools are so exempt. The 
States in which such exemptions prevail are Alabama, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

Next in order to the recognition of the rights of individual laborers 

*Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., Colo., Conn., Del., Ga., Idaho, Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kan., La., 


Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., Nev., N. H., N. J., N. ¥., N. D., Ohio, 
Ore., Pa., R. I., Utah, Vt., Wash., Wis. and Wyo. 
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as such came the recognition of the rights of organized labor and in 
California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania we find statutes making it unlawful for 
corporations or associations formed under State laws to discriminate 
against employes because of their membership in labor unions; and 
in California, Indiana, Massachusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, labor combinations have been specifically declared not to be 
unlawful. In California, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas and 
Wisconsin, the trade marks of trade unions are recognized and pro- 
tected from infringement. 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 
Philadelphia. 
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NOTES 


In Faysans et ouvriers depuis sept cents ans* Vicomte G. 
d’ Avenel continues his ambitious plan of making a social survey of the 
seven centuries since the year 1200. In 1895 he published La fortune 
prirée 2 travers sept sidcles ; and the preface of the present work 
announces that the series will be completed by a third volame treating 
of the middle and wealthy classes during the same period. These 
studies are all based on the author’s detailed and elaborate Histoire 
économique de la propriété, des salaires, des denrées, et de tons les 
prix en général depuis lan 1200 jusque l’an 1800, published in four 
large quarto volumes. The purpose of the present series is to present 
in a more popular way, and in handy volumes, the results of the 
larger work. This they do in a very interesting way. While the 
larger volumes consist almost wholly of quotations of prices and 
wages, the present work contains the critical analysis and comments 
by the author on the material he has collected, and a comparison of 
period with period. 

According to the author the period of greatest prosperity for the 
workingman was during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
when his condition was distinctly superior to that under which he 
now lives. Beginning with the fifteenth century, however, his con- 
dition became almost steadily worse until the end of the last century. 
During the last hundred years, owing to the enormous increase in the 
productive capacity of the people due to scientific progress, there has 
been a return to something like the former prosperous conditions. 


IN THE VOLUME entitled ‘‘ Modern Political Institutions,” Judge 
Baldwin has collected a number of essays and occasional addresses 
dealing with questions in American public and private law. Although 
the book is divided into chapters, there is little internal unity, 
the subjects being dictated by the interest of passing events rather 
than by any fixed plan. Probably the most interesting of the essays 
dealing with questions of public law is that on ‘“‘ Absolute Power, An 
American Institution.”’ 

In this chapter the author develops the idea that the President of 
the United States represents the principle of political absolutism in 

* Paris: Armand Colin et Cie, 1899, pp. xvi, 391. 

¢ Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1898. Pp. 387. Price, $2.00 
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much the same way as the Czar of Russia, the only important dif- it 
ference being that the authority of the President is controlled by the 

reserve power of popular will, expressed at the polls. The first step it 
| in the development of this form of political absolutism was the 
recognition by Congress of the power of the President to dismiss his 
immediate subordinates. This was followed by the extension of 
executive authority in the exercise of the military power which 
reached its climax during the Civil War. The strengthening of execu- 
tive authority was well expressed by Lincoln in 1864 when he wrote 
“that measures otherwise unconstitutional, might become lawful, by 
becoming indispensable to the preservation of the nation.” It is 
evident that executive power thus interpreted is without limits, a pos- 
sibility which became a reality during the Reconstruction period, 
when the President dealt with the rebellious states as if they were 
provinces under his immediate control. 

A third instance in which the powers of the President have been 
greatly extended is to be found in the conduct of the foreign relations of 
the United States. As Judge Baldwin well says, “if he (the President) 
cannot declare war he can create one.’’ His power of receiving 
ministers involves the power to recognize the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of other states and the exercise of this power involves, in 
many cases, the maintenance of peaceful relations with other 
countries. 

The final step in the development of despotic power, in the view of 
Judge Baldwin, has been the passage of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments, the effect of which was to extend the protection of the 
national government tothe individual as against the hostile action of 
the states. Curiously enough, the author regards this as the develop- 
ment of a form of collectivism and a departure from the Anglo-Saxon 
traditions of individualism. It is probable that very few students of 
our constitutional history will agree with Judge Baldwin in this esti- 
mate of the amendments passed as a result of the slavery conflict. It 
is true that their effect has been to increase the power of the central 
government but it has been an increase of power designed to protect 
individual rights rather than to add to the positive functions of 
government. The last three amendments to the constitution are as 
clear an expression of the desire to protect civil and political rights as 
the first ten. 

With the exception of this estimate of our constitutional changes 
the author’s statement of the powers of the executive is clear and 
convincing. He would probably have added to the definiteness of his : 
conclusions if the powers of the executive, as such, had been clearly | 
separated from that of the other branches of the central government. #& 
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At times the reader is not quite certain whether the author is speak- 
ing of the President or of the executive, legislative and judiciary 
combined. 

Of the other essays in the book the most interesting are the chapters 
on ‘‘ The First Century’s Changes in Our State Constitutions,” and 
“‘The Decadence of the Legal Fiction.’’ 


A COLONIAL HANDBOOK FOR AMERICANS is a pressing if not ex- 
actly a “‘long-felt’’? want.* Mr. Copeland has supplied the needs of the 
moment by an interesting and well-arranged compilation of facts con- 
cerning Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii and Guam. For 
each group of islands a brief historical sketch is given, followed by a 
synopsis of important facts. The synopsis is arranged in the form of a 
catechism, with answers, and covers a wide field of interesting and 
important information. The sources of this information are given 
wherever practicable. The handbook promises to dispel some of our 
dense ignorance of certain important facts and thereby to facilitate 
a solution of the fundamental question now confronting us. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN is still the subject of numerous biographies ; 
the characteristic feature of the latest work of this kind is implied in 
its title, ‘‘ The True Benjamin Franklin.” It isan attempt ot impar- 
tiality. Biographers are doing much at present to correct the popular 
tendency toward hero-worship. Many if not most of the early 
biographies have served to throw over their characters a halo of unreal 
light. Especially is this true of Franklin. Mr. Fisher hasendeavored 
to correct these mistakes in former works rather than to bring out new 
material ; the work therefore differs from others on the same subject 
in the points on which emphasis is placed. It might well have been 
called the ‘‘ Human Benjamin Franklin.” 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR Book for 1899t is a tangible and useful 
embodiment of the new Anglo-American understanding. A special 
edition has been prepared, under the editorship of Carroll D. Wright, 
for the use of American readers, in which the domestic and colonial 
affairs of the United States are allotted a total of 282 pages. This 


* The American Colonial Handbook. By THOMASC. COPELAND. Pp. 180. Price, 50 
cents. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1899. 

+ The True Benjamin Franklin. By SIDNEY G. FISHER. Pp. 369. Price, $1.50, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1f99. 

1 The Statesman's Year Book, Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1899. Edited by J. Scorr Kettireand I. P. A. RENWICK. 
American Edition. Edited by CARROLL D. WRIGHT. Pp. 1282. Price, $3. New 
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American portion of the book is a compact, orderly and well- 
indexed presentation of the leading facts concerning the government, 
finances, industries and foreign trade of the United States and its 
island possessions. Some 1200 pages are given to the rest of the globe, 
the British Empire absorbing 333. The annual contains new maps of 
Africa and China and several useful additions to the statistical tables. 
It would be interesting to know whether this invaluable American 
edition, so practically illustrating the community of Anglo-American 
interests, has met with any demand in the United Kingdom. 


Dr. GusTAvE L= Bon has recently published a study of the Psy- 
chology of Socialism.* Those who are familiar with the author’s 
brilliancy as a writer and his dangerously brilliant powers of general- 
ization will readily see that this subject is one which lends itself 
exceptionally well to Dr. Le Bon’s peculiar gifts. He outlines the 
socialistic program in different countries and discusses the mental 
states of their advocates. He regards socialism as a faith and so 
discusses it in a very suggestive manner in its relation to the several 
racial elements where we find it making the greatest progress, Al- 
though the author’s sweeping synthesis will not always stand close 
logical inspection, in most cases he does see the underlying economic 
factors of various aspects of the social movements of our times with 
all the greater clearness because he is oblivious to the details of the 
picture. An example of this is seen in his discussion of the conflict 
between the economic necessities of our civilization and its demo- 
cratic ideals. 

It is also interesting to note that the Macmillan Company has pub- 
lished another English translation of one of Dr. Le Bon’s works. 
The volume entitled ‘‘ The Crowd” met with a favorable reception, 
and now one of the same author’s earlier works: ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Peoples,’’ has appeared in English.f It is a brilliant essay somewhat 
along the lines of Brook Adams’ “ Law of Civilization and Decay.” 
The theme of the book is the modifications in the soul-life of individ- 
uals and nations produced by differences in their environments. 


THE INCREASING complexity of the literature on labor makes Miss 
Helen Marot’s “//andbook of Labor Literature” t a positive boon 


* Psychologie du socialisme. Par GUSTAVE LE Bon. 8 vo, pp. vii, 96. Price, 7 /*. 
50. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1898. 

+ Pp. 236. Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 

t Being a Classified and Annotated List of the more important Books and Pam- 
phiets in the English Language. Pp. vii, 96. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: The Free 
Library of Economies and Politcal Science, 1315 Filbert Street, 1899. 
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to readers interested in economics. The author combines the trained 
ability of a librarian with the special knowledge of a student of the 
labor problem, and in her bibliography we have a work which will take 
rank beside the best bibliographies on German and French literature 
in the same field. Nothing comparable with it has preceded it in 
English, and it is a matter for special congratulation that this first 
essay at a comprehensive labor bibliography should be of such high 
merit. The titles, which number nearly one thousand, are arranged 
topically under some twenty-five heads, such as ‘‘ Industrial History,” 
“* Monopolies,’’ ‘‘ Socialism,’’ ‘‘ Utopias,”” “‘Hours of Labor,” ‘ Un- 
employed,” etc. Some of these are sub-divided, so that the reader may 
turn readily to the literature on any special topic. At the end of the 
book isan index of authors which enables the reader to ascertain as 
easily what any particular writer has contributed to labor literature. 
Special features of the work which will prove of great value are lists of 
labor periodicals, sociological journals, and the publications of the 
labor bureaus in this country and abroad. The names and addresses of 
all of the publishers referred to are also given and these, supplemented 
with the prices quoted in connection with most of the titles, make the 
bibliography as useful as a number of publishers’ catalogues bound 
up together. Only one mistake has been noted and that evidently typo- 
graphical; 1897-98 are the years given on page 8 for the Reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission instead of 1886-98. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SPANISH RULE IN AMERICA* is a descrip- 
tion of the various colonial ventures of Spain in the western hemis- 
phere. The initial stages of Spanish colonization are described with 
some detail, the principal emphasis being placed upon the role of the 
government. In all the Spanish colonies the action of the govern- 
ment was naturally the determining factor and Professor Moses has 
therefore given a lengthy description of the organization and prac- 
tical working of Spanish colonial administration. The concluding 
chapter gives an excellent discussion of the general characteristics of 
Spanish as compared with English colonization. 


THE WoRK OF Professor Takahashi on “ International Law During 
the Chino-Japanese War’’t is of peculiar interest as it furnishes a 
record of the rapid advance of Japan in adopting the usages of civil- 
ized warfare. There is probably no other instance in history in which 


*By BeRNaRD Moses, Ph. D. Pp. x, 328. Price, $1.25. New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1898, 
+ International Law During the Chino-Japanese War. By PROFESSOR SAKUYE 
TAKAHASHI. Pp. xxviii, 219. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. 
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a nation has succeeded in suddenly raising itself to the most advanced 
standards of international relations. We are fortunate in possessing 
a complete exposition of Japanese policy during the recent war with 
China. The work of Professor Ariga on the ‘‘Chino-Japanese War 
from the Point of View of International Law,’’ which appeared in 
French, deals with the rules of warfare adopted by the Japanese 
government in military operations on land. The present work of 
Professor Takahashi restricts itself to the rules of maritime warfare. 
The author enjoyed a position of special advantage for studying the 
actual conduct of the Japanese navy. At the outbreak of the war he 
was ordered on board the admiral’s flagship, the ‘‘ Matsu-shima,” as 
legal adviser and remained on board the vessel until the close of the 
war. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with prize 
cases, the second with miscellaneous questions connected with the 
naval operations of the Japanese fleet. A valuable introduction by 
Professor Westlake, of Cambridge University, discusses the doctrine 
of ‘‘ continuous voyage ;”’ a number of interesting cases having arisen 
during the war involving the application of this doctrine. In the 
course of his introduction Professor Westlake criticises the American 
doctrine as enforced during the Civil War on the ground that the 
American courts confused the doctrine of contraband with that of 
blockade-running, a confusion due iargely to the fact that the two 
offenses were, as a rule, committed by the same parties. With this 
exception there is little in the book which departs from the accepted 
principles of international law. The main interest in the volume is 
to be found in the peculiar circumstances under which the cases arose 
and in the settled determination of Japan to adhere to the highest 
standards of civilized warfare. In the few cases in which she was 
accused of barbarous treatment of the Chinese, Professor Takahashi 
shows clearly that the conditions were such as to permit of no other 
course of action. In this he is sustained by both Professors Holland 
and Westlake. 

The volume is one which no student of international law can afford 
to neglect in the consideration of questions of naval warfare. Aside 
from its value as a work on international law, the description of the 
rules of warfare throws an interesting side-light on the progress of 
eastern civilization. 


ONE OF THE FIRST results of a recent American tour by a party 
of young French students in economics, who were sent to America 
by the Musée Social, is to be found in the volume, just published, 
on La concentration des forces ouvridres dans l Amérique du 
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nord, by Louis Vigouroux.* M. Paul de Rousiers, who has made 
several similar studies of the problems of organized labor in Great 
Britain, contributes an introduction to this volume, in which he calls 
attention to the fact that in English labor agitation the principle of 
sympathetic movements has been but little developed as compared 
with America, while the local union in England works out its own 
problem with greater attention to details and with better results than 
in America, 

M. Vigouroux has succeeded in making his task a very definite and 
restricted one. He addresses himself to the questions why and how 
are laborers in America organized, what circumstances favor and 
hinder the progress of labor organizations and what results have they 
accomplished from the point of view of the workingman and from 
that of the employers and of American society in its entirety? 


REVIEWS. 


Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, Being the Reflections and 
Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dic- 
tated by Himself after His Retirement from Office. Translated 
from the German under the supervision of A. J. BUTLER, late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. (1) xxi, 415; 
(2) xx, 362. Price $7.50. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1899. 
The public and official acts of Prince Bismarck were well known to 

the world before the Iron Chancellor had laid down the sceptre of 

power. The history-writer had followed closely in the footsteps of 
the history-maker and recorded under the eye, and in some cases 
with the approval of the Prince, the events as they took place. Each 
of the earlier works on Bismarck sets forth distinct phases of the 
career of the great Pommeranian ‘‘ Junker.’? The extensive work 
of Hahn, “ First Bismarck, sein politisches Leben und Wirken,”’ 

1878 to 1891, 5 vols., traces the political life of Bismarck as illus- 

trated by official utterances and documents. Moritz Busch in his 

“ First Bismarck und seine Leute wahrend des Krieges mit 

Frankreich’ 1878, presented Bismarck in the heroic struggle for 

German supremacy. Von Poschinger in his ‘‘ Preussen im Bun- 

destag,’’ and his “‘ Furst Bismarck als Volkswirt,”’ 1889-91, treats of 

the important official functions of Bismarck in the Frankfurt Diet and 
* Bibliothéque du Musée Social. Pp. xxyi, 362. Price,4/r. Armand Colin & Cie, 


Editeurs, 5 rue de Mézieres, Paris, 1899. 
+Gedanken und Erinnerungen von Otto Fiirst von Bismarck. Vol. ii, 8vo. 


Stuttgart ; Cotta, 1898. 
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of his economic services to the German nation. Boehme and Dove 
in the ‘‘ Reden des Firsten Bismarck,” 1885-91, illustrate the parlia- 
mentary activity of the great chancellor. Von Sybel’s book ‘‘ Die 
Begriindung des Deutschen Reichs durch Wilhelm I.,’’ 1889, presents 
in bold relief the royal founder of the new German Empire and his 
heroic coadjutor. Kohl, in his ‘‘ First Bismarck, Regesten zu 
einer Biographie des ersten Reichskanzlers,’’ Vol. i, 1890, began a 
systematic treatment of the life of Bismarck. Wipper’s ‘ Bismarck 
im Ruhestand,’’ 1891, presents the venerable chancellor at the close 
of his official career. 

Outside of Germany also characteristic books on Bismarck have 
appeared. Reyntien, in his ‘‘ Bismarck et Cavour, l Unité de? Alle- 
magne et Unité de Italie,” Bruxelles, 1875, early drew a compari- 
son between Bismarck and Cavour, his great Italian contemporary. 
In English, too, the books of Busch, ‘‘ Bismarck and the Franco- 
German War,’’ Lowe's Prince Bismarck,’ 1886, and “ Bismarck’s 
Table-Talk,” 1895, furnished good accounts of the chancellor. 

Notwithstanding the mass of material which was published on Bis- 
marck during his life, it was generally understood that behind even the 
“inspired ’’ utterances of the ““Aveuz-zeitung ’’ and other organs lay 
a great mass of unpublished detail which alone could fully explain 
many of the motives of the chancellor and thus justify his policy in 
the eyes of the German people. It was the general expectation that 
after the death of Bismarck great revelations would be made from 
these unpublished records of his life. Almost simultaneously came 
the announcement of Busch’s ‘‘ Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of His 
History,”’ 1898, and ‘‘ Bismarck’s Autobiography,” here under discus- 
sion. 

It was to the autobiography of Bismarck naturally that all the 
world looked for the weighty utterances and even revelations of the 
great chancellor touching his eventful career. In this work we have 
the genesis and development of Bismarck’s diplomatic policy as viewed 
by the actor himself. The chancellor speaks with the utmost candor 
and boldness, unfolding his private and personal attitude toward ques- 
tions of state, toward his official colleagues, foreign representatives 
and princes, toward the Emperor himself and the Queen and Empress 
Augusta. Even toward his enemies he is characteristically outspoken. 
The whole narrative, though intensely serious throughout, is happily 
seasoned by unexpected dashes of Bismarckian wit. 

At the outset the chancellor narrates how nearly he escaped becom- 
ing a republican. The ‘‘German national ’’ impressious received at 
Plamann’s school, in the spirit of Father Jahn, were not able, how- 
ever, to override his earlier monarchical sentiments, and the shallow- 
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ness of the Burschenschaft at the university only served to strengthen 
his own conservative conception of German unity. Thus before 
actually entering upon his political career he had come to the convic- 
tion that this unity could only be secured in obedience to monarchical 
authority. It was this conviction which actuated the fearless ‘‘ Junker”’ 
through the various stages of auscultator, referendarius, envoy, min- 
ister and imperial chancellor. 

The revelations which the curious public doubtless hoped and 
expected to find among the last utterances of the great chancellor, 
when he came to speak of his dethronement and compulsory retire- 
ment, are wisely suppressed in the autobiography. The work, as it 
stands, leaves in clear view the inner life and the outward career of 
this great re-incarnation of the Aligermane. 

The relation of the English translation to the German original is 
of interest to both readers and publishers. The charge has been made 
that the English edition is a faulty reproduction of the German 
original. In order to show more specifically how the English trans- 
lator has handled the German a comparison may be permissible. For 
this purpose we have chosen a part of volume i, chapter 5: 

In the English translation, p. ror, 1. 4, ‘‘both on journeys and 
indoors,” for the German auf Reisen und zu Hause; p. 103, “I would 
notify the feud to him,’’ for dass ich . . . thm die Fehde ansa- 
gen wirde; p. 104, ‘‘ (Manteuffel is) to perform as president,’’ for a/s 
Prises functioniren; p. 107, ‘“‘ West Galicia,”’ for Ost-Galizien; p. 
109, ‘‘in which towns were indicated by the names of villages familiar 
to us,” for in welchem die Staaten durch die Namen uns bekannter 
Dorfer bezeichnet waren; p. 110, to “‘ silence,’’ for beschwichtigen; p. 
110, ‘‘ we burden ourselves with a serious tax,” for aden eine schwere 
Schuld auf uns; p. 119, ‘‘ When we saw each other later his resent- 
ment had increased; he was inclined to disregard a summons from the 
king, and wished that I might find it possible to intervene in the mat- 
ter,’’ for the German, A/s wir uns spaler wiedersahen war seine Ver- 
stimmung gehoben, er war geneigt einer Aufforderung Sr. Majestat 
entgegen zu kommen und wiinschle dass ich in dem Faille mit ihm 
eintreten moge. 

This is the list of glaring mis-translations found in less than twenty 
pages of the English edition. Of course there are in addition to these 
mis-translations many minor infelicities which, though not interfering 
with the sense of the original, did not add materially to the English 
style. Apart from mis-translations, however, the English work is better 
book-making than the German. It is unpardonable in the case of 
such an important book that the German edition contains no index. 
The English edition, on the contrary, is furnished with an elaborate 
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index, which greatly facilitates the use of the book. It is high time 
that the Germans should devote some of their love of detail toward 
indexing. 

If asecond edition of the English translation is issued the book 
should undergo a thorough revision. This done, it will become a 
valuable contribution to Bismarck literature in the English language. 


M. D. LEARNED. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Lesson of Popular Government. By GAMALIEL, BRADFORD. 
Vol. I, pp. xix, 520; vol. II, pp. xii, 590. Price, $4.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

By popular government the author means a system of government in 
which the people choose their rulers instead of being ruled by those 
as to whom they have no choice, and in which participation in this 
choice of rulers is open to the mass of the people by means of widely 
diffused rights of suffrage. The lesson of popular government which 
it is the object of the work to enforce is that the absorption of the 
authority of government by the legislature tends to anarchy and 
thence to despotism, and that a strong and efficient executive is the 
indispensable condition of responsible government. 

In support of this thesis the author marshals a vast array of testi- 
mony. The experience of the United States and of European coun- 
tries is passed in review. Nine chapters are devoted to French history 
alone. Not only national, but state and city government also, is 
explored for argumentative material. The opinions of many writers 
on government are examined, and quotations are numerous and copi- 
ous. The discussion takes a wide range, but is always interesting, 
and the work is a treasury of information, rather loosely arranged, 
but evidently the result of years of study and research. 

Notwithstanding the great mass of material which the author has 
gathered in support of his position, his conclusions do not rest firmly 
upon the evidence. For instance, after reviewing the history of 
Switzerland, he is compelled to admit that although the legislature is 
supreme the government works well, but he adds that ‘‘ this difference 
is manifestly explained by the nature and conditions of the country, 
and by the character, habits and traditions of the people.’’ The 
explanation, while valid, knocks a great hole in the argument by 
showing that after all it depends upon circumstances whether legisla- 
tive supremacy is good or bad. As complete a surrender of his case 
is also made by the author in his comments upon English government. 
He argues that it works successfully because the legislative supremacy 
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1 is modified by the cabinet system, setting up a constitution of execu- 
f tive authority which subjects the legislature to responsible control; 
but he has to concede the well known fact that the cabinet system 
does not owe its existence to enactment, but to usage; so here again 
| . we are referred to the character, habits and traditions of the people 


for an explanation of the successful working of their form of govern- 

) ment. No ground is left for the author's inference that the advantages 

| of the cabinet system could be secured in this country by seating the 

q heads of executive departments in congress. Because a certain ? 
method of government has grown up in one country as a natural 
development from political conditions, it does not follow at all that 

| the same method would have like results if imposed upon a political 

j situation which has as yet developed no tendencies in that direction. 

The reasonable inference is quite the other way. 

Such considerations discover the fallacy which underlies the entire 
work and vitiates all its conclusions. The author treats as causative 
what is really incidental, and he makes this mistake in the first sen- 
tence of his first chapter when he speaks of universal suffrage as ‘‘a 
force’? which has made its appearance in the world during the present 
century. The apparatus may be new but the force is not, for it 
emanates from human nature. Hume laid down the maxim that all 
government—no matter how despotic or military may seem to be its 
constitution—is founded on opinion, and this is now generally accepted 
asa true statement, provided the word opinion is taken in a broad 
: sense so as to comprehend all social cohesions, conscious or instinctive. 
Opinion, fixed and solidified in definite assignments of social status, 
| developed the hierarchical constitution of government whose ancient 


pattern has been preserved down to our own times by China, and of 
which a modern adaptation is exhibited by Russia. The drill and 
discipline of the human animal in habits of industry and order appear 
to have been peculiarly the work of this type of government, and the 
primary strata of civilization were deposited by it. In stability it has 
) immeasurably excelled any other constitution of government, and 
j every civilized state known to antiquity eventually found repose in it. 


In European history similar tendencies toward the integration of 
government in some constitution of imperial rule have manifested 
themselves, but they have been counteracted by insuperable diversities 

| of race character and physical circumstance, producing conditions 
Bi which subject political structure to a law of metamorphosis whose 
; operation has been attended by great social dissolutions and readjust- 
ments, and whose net results we call progress. John Addington 
Symonds correctly placed the politics of our own times when he said 
that they are still in the period of mid-renaissance. What is called 
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the democratic movement is the political phase of the mental awak- 
ening of the people, exciting into conscious activity the mass of 
opinion of which government is the organ and to which its functions 
must respond. The particular shape which the constitution of gov- 
ernment may assume in such circumstances will be determined in any 
given country by the traditions, habits and character of the people; 
bnt as the suffrage in some form or another is a hiscoric agency of 
western civilization for participation in the conduct of government, it 
naturally follows that a wide extension of the suffrage will be a com- 
mon incident of political progress in Europe and America. But the 
suffrage does not create force, it applies force, and legislation which 
violates this distinction destroys the value of the suffrage as a social 
dynamometer and tends to restore primitive conditions of conflict in 
which the real preponderance of effective force is ascertained by actual 
trial. Upon this point the United States has had abundant instruction 
from the results of negro suffrage in the South, but Mr. Bradford fails 
to avail himself of it. He actually mentions as an evidence of the 
value of universal suffrage that “ the two races have lived side by side, 
with the exception of a few local riots, in perfect peace,’’ and thus 
lightly passes by one of the most serious problems of American poli- 
tics. The crux of that problem involves the lesson of popular govern- 
ment more completely than any other manifestation of the times, and 
in missing it the author has directed his speculations to the externals 
rather than to the substance of politics. 
HENRY JONES FORD. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Anglo-Saxon Superiority: to What it is Due. By EDMOND DEMo- 
LINS. Pp. xl, 427. Price, $1.00. Second edition in English, trans- 
lated from the tenth French edition by Louis Bert Lavigne. Lon- 
don: The Leadenhall Press, and New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1899. 

M. Demolins’ book has had a striking success from the moment of 
its publication two years ago. To the American reader even the con- 
cession implied in the title is surprising, for the author is a Frenchman 
writing for the French. Moreover, in the many reviews and discus- 
sions called forth by the book (quoted in appendix), there is hardly 
a hint of protest against the title. It is plain talking when M. Demo- 
lins says: ‘‘ We are familiar in France with that deluded state which 
consists in being shut up in a beatific and exclusive admiration of 
ourselves, and singing to ourselves that we are ‘/a grande nation,’ 
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that we are in advance of all other countries, etc. . . . . Mean- 
time we do not perceive that the world is going on, and going on 
without us ’”’ (p. 33). There is at least one hopeful sign for France in 
her ‘‘ decadence,’’ so freely discussed by the French reviewers of 
the book, when the author is praised for his honesty and patriotism, 
not denounced as a slanderer and an Anglo-maniac. 

Our author finds in the Anglo-Saxon character the explanation of 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons over all other nations. Individ- 
ually they excel in independence, enterprise and practical judgment. 
The relative weakness of the French in these regards he thinks is due 
to the faulty educational system and home training in France. These 
faults, in turn, result from a wrong social ideal and organization; 
France is a nation of the “‘ communistic formation,’’ while the Anglo- 
Saxons are of a ‘‘ particularistic formation;’’ the one has “‘a tendency 
to rely, not on self, but on the community,” the other ‘‘ to rely, not 
on the community, but on self.’? Thisis the root of the difference. 

The author finds the French education, in contrast tothe English 
and the American, to be superficial, covering too wide a range of sub- 
jects, unpractical because dealing with phrases more than with the real 
world, It is imparted in huge boarding schools where the care of eyes 
and health, and the development of enterprise, energy and self-control 
are all made subordinate to the one purpose of passing a government 
examination and becoming a public official. In the home-training 
also is lacking every influence that will cultivate a spirit of self- 
reliance. The French parent feels that he must establish his children 
in a position and with property; he does not aim to develop in them 
the ability and will to win it for themselves, With all this goes an 
exaggerated estimate of the honor attaching to public office and a 
corresponding underestimate of commercial, agricultural and manu- 
facturing callings. In a word the French training does not ‘‘ form 
men.”’ Such are some of the evils described, the Germans coming in 
also for their full share of the condemnation, 

The French ‘‘ mode of education’’ has dire results for France, 
argues M. Demolins, That each child may be provided with a do? or 
portion the number of children is closely limited,—a political and 
military danger. The disdain of industry reduces wealth production, 
makes a nation of stock-exchange speculators and frugal economizers 
unfitted to employ their own capital, and compromises the financial 
situation of the nation. Unprepared for the “‘ struggle for existence ”’ 
the Frenchman can not successfully meet his Anglo-Saxon competitor 
and adapt methods to changing needs in distant markets, Though 
the Frenchman clings to his material home with a more primitive 
instinct of communism, finding in it a safe refuge, he does not make 
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it a place for comfort, he can not carry it with him to the ends of the 
earth as can the individualistic Anglo-Saxon. ‘The communist 
always looks asif he were only encamped in his ancestral dwelling; 
the particularist seems as though he had been fixed for centuries in 
his transitory home.’’ Thus is explained at once the genius of the 
Anglo-Saxons in colonization and their stability in new political 
conditions. As great a difference is found in the French and Anglo- 
Saxon conceptions of patriotism, the one being founded on polit- 
ical ambition, the other on the independence of private life. The 
Anglo-Saxons’ love of freedom makes them more hostile to socialism 
than are the Germans and French. It gives them sounder notions 
of social solidarity, and better ideals of social service, and has led 
them farther toward a social state favorable to the development of 
character and the promotion of happiness. 

M. Demolins’ book is truly French in that it is first of all entertain- 
ing, while its tone of conviction is well fitted to capture the judgment 
of the reader. Then one asks whether it issound, or merely a sweep- 
ing and fallacious generalization. The suspicion arises that it has all 
been made too simple. It is so evident, for example, that many 
important influences besides those mentioned united in determining 
why North America is to-day an Anglo-Saxon and not a French con- 
tinent. And though there is much of truth in the comparison, the 
American, and doubtless the English reader, fiattered by the good 
things said of us, wishes rather than believes them to be true. Never- 
theless no one can read this book without stronger faith in the old 
truth that there is no national greatness without greatness in the 
individuals that make up the nation. 

It is less the truth set forth than the skillful and dramatic presenta- 
tion that is the real cause of the unusual success of the book. The 
spread of the English-speaking peoples, which is illustrated graphically 
in a map accompanying the volume, has excited the admiration and the 
envy of the French. They have seen the power of France decline in 
the scale of the world’s politics and industry, while the English- 
speaking countries have leaped forward in wealth and population. 
Why is this? Our author appears to have studied the evidence care- 
fully and to have found this answer. It fell on the Parisian ear with 
the charm of novelty, of completeness, of simplicity. This was, 
however, not the true order of the author’s thought. The student 
who has heard M. Demolins’ lectures in Paris on the importance of 
individualistic home-training, in which the Anglo-Saxons furnish 
the stock illustrations, one who even glances at the announcement of 
the Society of Social Science which the author represents, finds a 
more probable explanation. ‘‘The aim of this societyis . . . to 
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promote the development of private enterprise.’’ A group of French 
thinkers, convinced of the evils of excessive officialism and bureau- 
cracy in France and the tendency to socialistic thought and action, 
have been working to develop a sounder sentiment on political ques- 
tions. M. Demolins has been the most tireless of workers in this 
cause, and, studying widely both history and the facts of contempor- 
ary society, he has become more fully convinced that the era of 
communism is in the past, that future progress along social lines must 
be in the development of greater energy, independence, self-restraint 
and self-respect in the individual. This is the principle of far-reach- 
ing and permanent validity which he has succeeded in stating with 
true Gallic piquancy while appearing merely to discuss a question of 
immediate practical importance to the people of France. The book 
was not written primarily to explain the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons, but to prove the superiority of the individualistic over the 
communistic view of the direction of social progress. 
FRANK A. FETTER. 
Stanford University. 


Bevolkerungslehre und Bevilkerungspolitik (Hand und Lehrbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften gegriindet un Kuno Frankenstein 1 Abteilung 
Band 6). By ARTHUR FREIHERR VON FIRCKS. Pp. 492. Price, 
13.50 mk. Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfield, 1898. 

The author of the foregoing volume is a highly esteemed official in 
the Prussian statistical service. He has here attempted to present the 
salient facts of demographic statistics and to draw some general con- 
clusions as to the proper attitude of the state in view of the tendencies 
in the evolution of the population. 

The statistical portion of his work is exhaustive and painstaking. 
He has collected a mass of material which is of value to the specialist 
and is richer in all that relates to Germany than that presented in 
other hand books. He has not hesitated to wrestle with some of 
the more complicated problems of population statistics, notably 
the census of occupations which is luminously treated. Nor do the 
difficulties of mortality tables deter him from his purpose of populari- 
zation. Here as elsewhere he is authoritative, correct and heavy. 

The author’s work when he is dealing with the facts of population 
is excellent, but his reasoning on them is cumbersome and platitu- 
dinous. Aftera brief discussion of whether a rapid increase of popu- 
lation should be a national ideal, he gives us ashort and perfunctory 
disquisition upon the doctrines of Malthus, and passes over to the 
more sympathetic consideration of the effect of modern life on the 
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fighting capacity of the population. It need not be stated that the 
Prussian state militant is the author’s ideal. 

An exhaustive bibliography on population comprising nearly a 
hundred pages begun by Dr. Frankenstein and completed by the 
learned and industrious Dr. Lippert of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, 
gives the book great value and insures its reception into every well 
appointed statistical library. 

I wish that I could speak of the text with equal commendation. 
But the author is hopelessly heavy. Never sprightly at its best, in the 
hands of a mere literary workman who has not the slightest trace of 
the artist, statistics is a profoundly soporific subject. This can per- 
haps be forgiven when the bookmaker furnishes us a handy-reference 
volume. But the present author has locked his treasures of informa- 
tion in a box and thrown away the key. The book has no index 
while its arrangement and table of contents is sadly lacking in that 
most amiable of German characteristics, Vebersichlichkeit. 

ROLAND P. FALKNER. 


Ouvriers du temps passé (xv, xvi siécles). Par H. HAUSER, Professeur 
a la faculté des lettres de l’université de Clermont-Ferrand. Pp. 
xxxviii, 252. Price6/r. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1898. 

This work is not a history, but a picture of the conditions prevail- 
ing during that interesting period of the industrial history of France 
extending from the middle of the fifteenth to the latter part of the 
sixteenth centuries. The study might properly have been entitled ‘‘ the 
labor problem during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” In suc- 
cessive chapters the author treats of the organization of labor, the state 
regulation of trade, apprenticeship, journeymen, the labor contract, 
labor organizations, wages, employment of women, strikes, and poor 
relief. The essential features of the labor problem in the past have 
been clearly and succinctly presented. 

The impression we gain from reading this work is that the problems 
of industrial organization and labor were scarcely less important then 
than now. Just as during recent years a struggle has been going 
on between the principles of state action and regulation, and what is 
called individualism, so the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
characterized by an equally acute contest between the system of free 
cities where the prosecution of a trade was untrammeled by legal 
restriction, and that of villes jurés, where each trade was organized 
into a sort of close corporation. Competition on the part of persons 
outside of this body or by other cities was restricted in every possible 
way. The guilds of each city thus not only sought to prevent the use 
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of goods made outside of the city, but strove to restrict the number of 
their members as far as possible. Todo this the requirements of 
apprenticeship, the making of a masterpiece, of entrance fees to the 
guilds, etc., were constantly made more rigid. The tendency was to 
form a small caste of employers into which entrance was impossible for 
the great mass of workmen. The labor movement of the period 
revealed itself in the struggle of the workmen against this effort and 
for greater freedom and opportunity. 

As this is the most significant feature of the period under discussion, 
it is important to note that Professor Hauser takes issue with the 
opinion generally held that vi//es jurés were the rule and free cities 
the exception. The condition of affairs, he holds, was quite the 
reverse. The mistake of earlier writers arose from the fact that they 
investigated conditions in cities in which the records were easily acces- 
sible, and these cities were those most directly under the authority of 
the French throne. Industrial liberty, the right of the individual 
freely to engage in any trade as desired, was thus, he says, far more 
prevalent than we have been led to believe was the case. 

Another belief which the author claims must be materially modi- 
fied, to accord with the facts, is that concerning the journey made 
by workingmen as the final preparation for plying their trade as inde- 
pendent journeymen. The tendency of certain writers to idealize the 
past has made of this journey a charming picture. In point of 
fact it was often otherwise. Then as now the weary traveler had to 
fight his way, endure hardship, and overcome obstacles. Whatever 
the advantage of such an experience, it was not always the long 
pleasure trip that fancy has pictured it. 

Apart from the information given concerning former industrial 
conditions, this study of Professor Hauser merits the attention of 
students of economic history as an example of the proper method of 
historical inquiry. Former writers, of whom Professor Rogers and 
Vicomte d’Avenel are examples, have been led into many errors; 
first, by making too broad generalizations from data descriptive only 
of conditions in particular localities; and, secondly, in attempting to 
give too great precision to statements of wages and prices. In both 
of these respects the author has exercised great caution. The 
reader is constantly reminded that conditions found to exist in 
one section of the country did not necessarily prevail elsewhere. 
As regards the attempt to give exact statements of wages and 
prices, he shows how futile such an effort is. An average 
wage rate for a country where conditions vary widely in differ- 
ent sections is meaningless. How impossible it is to give this 
information for a remote period may be seen from the fact that, not 
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only is it difficult at the present time to determine with accuracy the 
value of the money in which the quotations are expressed, but often 
even the value of the unit of measure employed cannot be ascertained. 
Finally, the author has avoided the error of accepting the conditions 
set forth in royal orders or decrees, and other administrative acts as 
being those actually existing. Many of them were dead letters, and 
others were never enforced except in certain localities. The records 
of judicial proceedings furnish interesting data concerning both 
actual conditions and the motives underlying the action of the con- 
tending parties, and have been utilized to a considerable extent 
in the preparation of this work. 

Washington, D. C. WILLIAM FRANKLIN WILLOUGHBY. 
Value and Distribution: An Historical, Critical, and Constructive 

Study in Economic Theory: Adapted for Advanced and Post- 

Graduate Work. By CHARLES WILLIAM MACFARLANE, Ph. D. 

Pp. xxiii, 317. Price, $2.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 

pany, 1899. 

A review of the more important contributions of American econom- 
ists to theoretical discussion within the past decade would probably 
recognize four central topics: Walker’s theory of distribution, the 
Austrian theory of value, an ultimate standard of value, and the inter- 
relation of economics and sociology. In each case it is possible to 
point to a single treatise or essay as the proximate cause of debate 
and to recognize a modified phase of economic theory as its result. 
With the rhythmical movement of scientific progress, a lull has suc- 
ceeded this critical period. LEclecticism has become the dominant 
note in economic writing, and the practice rather than the theory of 
economic relations—the favorite subject of study and investigation. 
The time may thus be said to have arrived, not indeed for a final esti- 
mate, but for a critical summary of the scientific activity of a clearly 
defined period. 

It is, however, no easy task to study with success this past decade 
of economic criticism. The historian closes his page with a safe 
generalization as to the immediate influence of the historical move- 
ment. For later developments every student is perforce his own 
historian. The subject-matter is a large, scattered body of mono- 
graphic literature, marked by fundamental unity but revealing in its 
course variety of accent and distinctiveness of approach. The 
inquirer must possess not only detailed acquaintance with economic 
“ systems,’’ but must have an appreciative grasp—secured either by 
word of mouth or by scientific intuition—of unformulated doctrines 
and tentative theories. 
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The value and timeliness of Dr. Macfarlane’s book will probably 
be found to consist in the fact that it offers the best available clue to 
this intricate web. The volume is in the main a critical, historical 
review of recent theories of value and distribution. The author’s 
qualifications are scholarship, maturity, acuteness and discriinination. 
The book neither is, nor pretends to be, an easy manual for the quick 
education of the un-informed. To the large body of advanced 
students, whose only means of mastering a vital phase in the develop- 
ment of economic thought is the laborious study of a scattered, con- 
troversial literature, the book will come as an important aid and a 
sure stimulus. At certain points the original investigations of the 
author, such as the treatment of the rent doctrine by the German 
economists, receive disproportionate emphasis. Again space would 
have been legitimately gained by the exposition rather than the literal 
citation of certain of the doctrines criticised. But in the main the 
volume in its arrangement and schematization is a model of clearness 
and scientific order. 

Opinion will differ as to the validity and significance of the con- 
structive elements of Dr. Macfarlane’s work. The contention that 
the marginal utility of a good to the consumer and its marginal 
utility to the producer only establish limits within which price may 
vary and that its final location depends upon the relative monopoly 
strength of consumer and producer, and so is incapable of any exact 
determination—characterized as ‘‘the monopoly theory of price ’— 
verges closely upon hypercriticism in exaggerating an element of 
inexactness of which ordinary theories of value make prompt admis- 
sion. In the development of the theory of distribution, Dr. Mac- 
farlane renders an important service, here as in his earlier writings, 
by urging the distinction between a “‘ price-determining”’ and a 
‘*price-determined ’’ surplus. It is an open question, however, 
whether the restriction of the term “profits” to the first, and 
‘rent ”? to the second surplus is, in the face of popular and scientific 
usage, either possible or desirable. The reappearance of the concept 
of “marginal rent,” and the complete neglect of recent criticisms 
thereof is surprising. Finally in the development of Professor Pat- 
ten’s theory of the emergence of a distinct surplus in a progressive 
society, Dr. Macfarlane pushes his analysis into new and inviting 
fields, 

Both as a vigorous criticism of recent theories of value and distri- 
bution, and as an independent study of certain aspects thereof, the 
book is a stimulating contribution to economic literature. 

J. H. HOLLANDER. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Development of English Thought: A Study in the Economic 
Interpretation of History. By SIMON N. PaTren. Pp. xxvii, 415. 
Price, $3.00. New York: The Macmillian Company, 1899. 

If the term be taken in a general sense, Mr. Patten’s ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of English Thought ’’ is a working out of a materialistic con- 
ception of history, although his ‘‘ materialistic conception” is not 
nearly the same as that to which Marx and Engels gave a vogue in 
socialistic circles. It is needless to say that it is a marked advance 
over the somewhat crude form in which the great socialists left their 
fundamental concept. While they were content with an appeal to 
class interest and antagonism as a sufficient explanation of the con- 
trol of cultural development through the economic situation, Mr. 
Patten’s modern scientific animus leads him to look more closely into 
the causal relation between the economic situation and the resulting 
culture. The resulting theoryis not a doctrine of a class struggle. 
In Mr. Patten’s view the economic situation shapes culture by shaping 
human character and habits of thought. It does this somewhat 
directly, through a process of habituation as well as through a con- 
comitant process of selection between habits and between different 
styles of temperament. The causal relation between the situation 
(‘‘environment’’) and the cultural outcome, therefore, lies through the 
psychological development of the individuals who are exposed to this 
environment. 

Some part of the theoretical ground on which this materialistic 
doctrine proceeds has already been set forth, in greater detail, in an 
earlier monograph on ‘‘ The Theory of Social Forces.’’ The elements 
of that theory are (1) a frankly and uncritically accepted, though 
modified, associational psychology, such as had general vogue until a 
generation ago, with its accompanying hedonism, and (2) a rational- 
istic doctrine of evolution, stated in terms of the consummation to 
which the development should tend in order to meet the author’s 
ideal. It is part of the tacit premises of this doctrine that evolution 
means improvement, amelioration, progress ; hence there is occasional 
reference to the ‘‘ normal line” of development, and some phases of 
the development are spoken of as departures and detours from the 
normal. This resort to normality and a more or less constraining 
meliorative trend is scarcely a modern feature. 

The normal line of development is conceived to run from an earlier 
“pain economy’’ to a subsequent ‘‘ pleasure economy.’ This dis- 
tinction, it may be remarked, seems to have no ground in fact and to 
serve no useful purpose. Under the regime of the archaic “pain 
economy,’’ 
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| 1 “fear and the avoidance of pain are the prominent motives for action. The 
} sensory ideas are so grouped that they give early intimation of the presence of 
i ; yl every possible foe or evil. . . . Man must have an instinctive fear of evil. The 
sensory and motor powers must unite in emphasizing any quality or person that 
} may be the forerunner of suffering, or the means of avoiding it. Such activities 
|i and such a type of mind appear in primitive men, and wherever they are domi- 
a nant a pain economy results ” (p. 8). 


i Even a hasty and fragmentary comparison of this theory of primi- 
8} tive habits of life and thought with what is known of existing 
primitive communities will show its irrelevancy. It appears, for 
instance, that in such communities as those of the Australians, Bush- 
men or Eskimo, where life is precarious and the environment local, 
all this does not seem to hold. ‘‘ Motor ideas” (to accept, without 
criticising, Mr. Patten’s terminology) do not here crowd out “ sensory 
ideas’’ to the extent which the theory would seem to demand; nor do 
these bearers of the lower culture bend their thoughts with utter con- 
sistency to the avoidance of pain. To some extent—in the case of many 
Australian tribes to a very great extent—they seem to court pain. 
Of these latter it is quite safe to say that there is more blood shed by 
them peacefully and deliberately, in self-torture and ceremonial scari- 
fication, than all that is lost in hostile encounter with men and beasts. 

| gg Their times of peace are times of blood and wounds. [Illustrations to 
6th the same effect abound in the accounts of other peoples at or near the 
1 same cultural level. And far from the ‘‘ motor ideas ’’ shutting out 
I all other thought process than a strenuous application to the struggle 
fi against a refractory environment, there is on this cultural level a very 
large and free development of legends and ceremonial myths that 

have no obvious relation to “fear and the avoidance of pain.’? And 


the body of what passes for knowledge among these people is com- 

prehensive and intricate, and shows no peculiarly close correlation 

aie ol with an effective avoidance of evils. ‘‘ The sensory ideas are’’ not in 
th y any especial degree “‘so grouped that they give early intimation of 
sy the presence of every foe or evil.’”” On thecontrary, they are in great 
i part so grouped as to be ineffective for that purpose. In point of fact, 
most of the known primitive communities are saddled with a stupend- 
i ous fabric of magical conceits and ceremonials that frequently hinder 

i, their avoidance of patent evils. They are also, if the consensus of 

: § observers is to be accepted, notably indolent, light-hearted and careless 
H of any evil that is not already upon them. Dolce far niente and merry- 

f making, often hideously exuberant, claim a very large portion of 
i their time and attention. It is behind the man on horseback that 
i black care sits; the savage of the earlier, more unmitigated ‘‘ pain 
i economy ” knows little of worry. And the evils which he seriously 
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seeks to avoid are for the most part figments—high-wrought complica- 
tions of ‘‘ sensory ideas ’’ that are not controlled by relevant ‘‘ motor 
ideas.’? The evidence from ethnology seems to say that care and 
deliberation for the avoidance of evils find no place in the early culture 
until the necessity of taking thought is forced home upon the luckless 
by a successful incursion from without; and such an incursion 
commonly comes from men who seek an increase of pleasures 
through booty,—the“‘ sensualists’’ of Mr. Patten’s nomenclature, that 
are bred in a‘ pleasure economy.”’ 

The predilection for sharp antitheses and striking transitions that 
shows itself in the overdrawn contrast between a ‘‘ pain economy ”’ 
and a “‘ pleasure economy ”’ appears again in the repeated insistence 
on the epochal character of historical development. Mr. Patten finds 
that history proceeds by epochs, each of which begins with a transi- 
tion to a new and novel environment and affords an entirely new and 
unprejudiced point of departure. The impression conveyed is that 
of an extreme segmentation of the sequence. 


“Each succeeding environment will . . . create a new series of economic, 
esthetic, moral, and religious ideas which will have their basis in the economic 
conditions of the epoch. The history of each epoch is thus practically independ- 
ent, starting from its own conditions and developing in its own way. In studying 
an epoch, the economic conditions must be studied first, then the economic 
doctrines that flow from them, and last the esthetic, moral, and religious ideas 
which the epoch produces. 

‘The different groups of ideas cannot be traced independently, because the 
ideas of each epoch do not grow out of the similar ideas of the preceding epoch, 
but are formed anew from the new conditions ” (p. 44). 

‘* History, to be valuable, must be studied in epochs, and each group of ideas 
[economic, esthetic, moral, religious] be connected with its roots in the under- 
lying conditions, and not with its antecedents in the same group. The blending 
of the old and the new groups of ideas happens after the new conditions have 
exerted their force, or at least have brought out what is most peculiar to them ” 
(p. 


The notion of a sheer transition and a fresh start is mitigated rather 
than superseded by the subsequent statement that each succeeding 
temporary environment 


“ has given to the race certain characteristics that become a part of the national 
character. And thus character is the one enduring growing element in a civiliza- 
tion ; all else when compared with it is temporary and fleeting” 


for it remains true that 


“in each new environment a new nation grows up almost as distinct from its 
predecessors as were the new nations of ancient times from the nations that 
preceded them ”’ (p. 46-47). 

That continuity of traditions and usages that has so impressed 
students of institutions and folklore, as well as that persistence of 
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physical type and temperamental bent that makes the burden of the 
teachings of the modern anthropologists, seem to have passed harm- 
less over Mr. Patten. 

The antecedents of English thought (ch. ii) are proximately racial, 
more remotely climatic; but the analysisis pushed back of the racial 
to the climatic with a freedom which indicates that in Mr. Patten’s 
view the sequence covered by these terms is by no means a long one. 
The character of the race is created by an economic (climatic) situa- 
tion which imposes certain traits upon men. These traits may be 
imposed by a relatively brief discipline, but after they have once been 
imposed they persist with an extreme tenacity. Further changes in 
the ‘‘character ’’ of the race take place by the imposition of added 
traits, rather than by an organic change or selective variation of 
hereditary temperament or by an alteration in the individual’s habits 
of thought. One gets the impression that traits are conceived to 
make up a mechanical aggregate, which is the race character, and to 
which new items may be added without essentially disturbing the 
previously existing aggregation (see pp. 4-21, 50-52, 57-66). 

Mr. Patten’s theoretical handling of the antecedents of English 
thought will be found at many points to traverse received notions of 
the primitive growth of culture, and his statements of fact in this 
connection also do not easily fit into the framework of the published 
accounts of existing primitive communities. Under the former head 
there is a characteristically bold departure from current notions as to 
the origin, nature, and functional relations of the clan (p. 109). 
Again, Mr. Patten says that ‘‘the northern man conquers nature, 
while the southern man yields to it’’ (pp. 5-8). An American reader 
will instinctively call to mind the Aleutian and Alaskan tribes on the 
one hand, and the Yucatanese and Mexican civilizations on the other, 
and the juxtaposition of the author’s generalization with the specific 
facts leaves the effect of a drawn game. 


“In wet, cold countries, natural forces act regularly, and the social surplus is 
small. Here men unite into strongly knit social groups, with a well-developed 
feeling of the solidarity of responsibility. Vigorous and aggressive, they react 
promptly against sources of pain ” (p. 64). 


This again calls up the Eskimo, the Fuegians, the Ainu, whose 
social groups are not seriously to be weighed in the balance of solid- 
arity. And to make the bewilderment complete one might add the 
Haida, except for the fact that with them the food supply (‘social 
surplus’) was not scant, while their social groups were “strongly 
knit.”’ 


So again, in contrast, 
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“These concepts of peace and obedience do not come naturally to people living 
in hot, dry countries, where nature is arbitrary. . . . As their privations seem 
to be due to their own shortcomings, they develop readily the concept of sin and 
ofa fallen nature. But peace they do not look for, and obedience they do not 
yield. On the contrary, they have inclinations toward a life of asceticism and 
individual freedom. Among these people there is no powerful priesthood and no 
concept of God except as a being to fear and avoid” (p. 63). 


The Mexicans and Pueblos should afford illustration of this text, 
but credible accounts say that they do not altogether. The Pueblos, 
for instance, probably as clear a case as may be found, are currently 
held by students of their culture to be peaceable, obedient to their 
chosen authorities, not noticeably conscious of their own shortcoming, 
not perceptibly inclined to asceticism, with a priesthood constituting 
the strongest power among them, with an extensive and well-grown 
mythology and an intricate and elaborate cult, constantly resorting 
for comfort to their divinities, of whom they have but little fear. 

This anthropological-economic verification of Mr. Patten’s under- 
lying principles of interpretation might be continued at considerable 
length without coming closer to a conviction of their adequacy. But 
all this touches only the preliminaries and premises of the discussion, 
not the main work of interpretation itself. It may seem gratuitous 
and ungraceful to apply these preliminary generalizations to the case 
of peoples that lie outside of that European culture with which alone 
his argument is occupied; but if the generalizations are to apply with 
such force as to afford a point of departure within the European 
culture they should be of such a consistency as to avoid the appearance 
of having been constructed ad hoc. 

It is to be regretted that, even at points that are not peculiarly 
recondite or difficult, in the handling of the main question, faults of 
the same kind occur again. So, in the distinction made between his 
three typical civilizations, German, Semitic and Roman, Mr. Patten 
overlooks that difference of racial stocks that anthropologists make 
much of, and resorts instead to an unnecessarily bald appeal to the 
economic situation (p. 64). Similarly, the like persistent racial differ- 
ence traceable between Catholics and Protestants, and in a less degree 
between Calvinists and Lutherans, is neglected at a later point (ch. ii, 
also pp. I10-142). 


“The character of the early German was due mainly to the damp, cold climate 
in which he lived, and to the meagre food products upon which he subsisted” 
(p. 65). 


The evidence of the German’s food products being meagre is not 
easy to find; where evidence of the early dietary is most available, as, 
for instance, in the the case of the older Scandinavian communities, 
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it goes the other way. Nor does the statement (p. 66) that in Germany 
the equilibrium of population was maintained by pressing against 
nature for the means of subsistence comport with the other statement, 
on the same page, that ‘‘ their migrations seem to have been actuated, 
not by starvation, but by greed.’’ So also it seems paradoxical to say 
that the character of that Germanic stock that won its way by the 
sword ‘‘ has few of the traits which war creates.’’ 

But paradox and the inversion of received views are not among the 
things which this book avoids. Wide divergence from the common- 
place interpretations meets the reader at almost all points of first-rate 
consequence. At first one is struck with the novelty and force of the 
new formulations, and one has a feeling that Mr. Patten must have dis- 
covered and will unfold a wealth of evidence that shall substantiate the 
new positions taken. But with further progress this feeling (perhaps 
unwarrantably) wears off, as the proliferation of novel ideas and 
the paucity of documentation goes on. The matter-of-fact material 
handled in the body of the volume raises fewer questions of authentic- 
ity than the striking statements made in the hundred-odd pages of 
theoretical groundwork, but there are few portions of the book in the 
reading of which one quite escapes the apprehension that the facts 
cited are speaking under constraint. And Mr. Patten’s handling of 
the theme is so flexuous and multiform, and to one not in entire sym- 
pathy with his premises and his point of view it seems at times so 
whimsical and inconsequent, that a detailed scrutiny of the argument 
would be a large and by no means attractive employment and could 
scarcely avoid the appearance of captiousness. 

It is a book of which it is not easy to say much in the way of com- 
mendation that shall be specific enough to bear itemized statement. 
But none the less it will afford valuable suggestion and incentive, and, 
indeed, guidance, to the economic study of many features of European 
culture. It abounds in irrelevant generalizations, but there is also 
much of shrewd observation, with many new and cogent characteriza- 
tions of the writers and tenets with which the book deals. We may 
not be able to accept Mr. Patten’s position that antagonism to Puritan 
enthusiasm was the deciding motive and guide in Locke’s work; nor 
may many students find conviction in the characterization of Darwin as 
a ‘‘ philosopher on the downward curve,”’ or of Hume as an economist 
changed into a philosopher. But the pvinted contrast of Mr. Patten’s 
views on these heads as against what has passed current will at least 
have a salutary effect in directing the attention of students to features 
in the development of thought which have commonly been passed 
over too lightly. The account given of the development of the Eng- 
lish “home” and of the cultural causes and effects of the English 
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status of women does not seem conclusive, in view of the fact that a 
passably equivalent economic situation in other communities, where 
race, religion, or social traditions have been different, has not worked 
out like results. But here again the discussion throws an effective 
light upon the questions in hand, though it is perhaps to be rated as a 
side light. One is somewhat at a loss to account for the very high 
degree of efficacy imputed to the Christian religion—an intrusive cult 
—in Germanic and English culture, in a discussion whose first, if not 
sole, postulate is that the economic situation shapes the cultural 
sequence without help or hindrance from any outside spiritual force 
or from any antecedent tradition or tenet. And still, inconsistent as it 
may be, his handling of this intrusive cult as a formative element in 
English spiritual life is by no means the least effective of Mr. Patten’s 
work, 

On one point at least, of general bearing, Mr. Patten’s conclusion 
seems blind to those who do not see all these matters through his eyes. 
In chapter iii (p. 188-189) and again in his concluding remarks 
(p. 378) it is broadly stated that the English have shown a conspicuous 
incapacity for the development of political institutions. This raises a 
question as to what may be meant by a capacity for political life—in 
that economic relation with which Mr. Patten is avowedly occupied— 
beyond such an adequate adjustment to their economic situation as 
Mr. Patten shows the English to be eminently possessed of. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
The University of Chicago. 


Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland. Ein Beitrag zur Sozialgeschichte 
und zur Kenntnis der gegenwartigen wirtschaftlichen Lage des rus- 
sischen Bauernstandes. Von Wladimir Gr. Simkhowitsch. Pp. xv, 
399. Jena: Fischer, 1898. 


The work of Dr. Simkhowitsch coming as it does simultaneously 
with the news of another peasant famine in Russia, is very opportune 
indeed. This is the second work devoted to the subject of Russian 
agriculture which comes from a Russian student making his doctorate 
abroad. Like its predecessor (‘‘The Economics of the Russian Vil- 
lage,” by I. A. Hourvich, published as a doctor’s dissertation by 
Columbia University), it aims at doing away with two erroneous 
notions which seem to have struck deep root in the minds of the 
foreign public. Theseare first, that the Russian village commune, the 
so-called ‘‘ mir,’’ with its supposed economic equality of the members 
composing it, isa myth; second, that the famines which have been 
succeeding one another with such remarkable regularity during the 
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present decade are not due to any unfavorable combinations of meteor- 
ologic and climatic conditions, but are the natural result of the back- 
ward state of Russian agriculture due partly to the remnants of the 
old “‘ mir,” partly to the general narrow-minded, suicidal fiscal policy 
of the Russian Government. 

The plan of Dr. Simkhowitsch’s work is admirable. Realizing that 
the unusually exhaustive and voluminous Russian literature on the 
subject has so far remained almost a complete /erra incognita to the 
western world he has executed his work on far broader lines than 
would be necessary otherwise. The work has been made largely 
historical, but the history is in the main economic. Once in a while 
the author allows himself a digression from that rule and goes into 
historical and ethnographical details which might be dispensed with 
without injury to the whole; though it must be admitted that to the 
non-Russian reader this will serve rather as an additional attraction, 
since every such deviation is but another stroke in the general outline 
of Russian national life so peculiar and strange to the foreign mind. 

The book is divided in four parts. In Part I we learn of the system 
of land ‘‘ ownership by shares’’ (Anteilbesitz) which was prevalent 
in Russia during the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, and came as a 
esult of the splitting up of the old patriarchal family. It contains 
in conclusion a very interesting chapter on the origin of serfdom 
and on its final incorporation into Russian law at the end of the six- 
teenth and during the seventeenth centuries. 

Part II is devoted to the village commune, the “mir,’? and shows 
very conclusively how the supposed socialistic institution was inaugu- 
rated during the period of serfdom through the efforts of the landlords, 
and how it had been perpetuated after the emancipation by the govern- 
ment. The economic causes which were at the bottom of the policy of 
the landlords and of the government are gone into fully, but space 
forbids us to discuss them. 

Part III gives a complete description of the forms and functions of 
the ‘‘mir,’’ such as the principles of periodic repartition of land, of 
financial responsibility of the commune for each of its members, of the 
communal use of the pasture, wood and meadow lands, etc. 

The fourth and last part of the book is devoted to an historical 
and critical examination of the act of emancipation and subsequent 
agrarian legislation of the Russian Government. The causes of the 
emancipation, the methods of carrying it out, and the effects on the 
welfare of the peasantry are fully discussed. 

The author tells us in the introduction that he entered upon his 
work fully convinced of the vitality and necessity of the “mir,” 
but before he concluded his work he had come to the opposite point 
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of view. His principal conclusions may be summed up in the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ The dwarfish farms, the direct result of the village commune 
. . . necessarily doom the Russian peasant to chronic starvation. The 
only way out of the abnormal condition lies through the transition to 
a capitalistic form of production, through the abolition of the village 
commune and through the emancipation of the peasant from the 
thraldom in which he is kept.’’ 

In this conclusion Dr. Simkhowitsch does not stand alone, he has 
only told the outside world what has been repeated over and over 
again in Russia during the last few years by nearly every writer and 
economist of note who has looked into the subject carefully and 
dispassionately. 

While Dr. Simkhowitsch’s work is not in any way original, it is 
probably the only up-to-date book in a foreign language which 
makes an attempt at an exhaustive and systematic treatment of the 
subject, and for wealth of material and for clearness of presentation, 
it can not be too strongly recommended to all those who wish to get a 
comprehensive view of this most vital problem in the largest empire 
of the civilized world. 


N. I. STONE. 
New York City. 


The American Revolution. Part i, 1766-1776. By the Rr. Hon. 
Str GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 8vo. Pp. xiii, 434. Price, 
$3.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. 


Sir George Trevelyan is already well known to American readers as 
the author of the ‘“‘ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ”’ and of the 
“Early History of Charles James Fox.’’ Possibly no living English- 
man is better qualified to tell the story of the American Revolution 
than is he, and certainly no English statesman was more closely con- 
nected with that movement than was Fox. ‘The story of Fox 
between 1774 and 1782 is inextricably interwoven with the story of 
the American Revolution,’’ declares the author. ‘‘ During that part of 
the great drama, which was enacted within the walls of Parliament, Fox 
was never off the stage; and when there he played a conspicuous, and, 
as time went on, confessedly the leading part.”” It is because ‘‘ what 
was done and spoken at Westminster cannot be rightly explained, 
nor the conduct of British public men fairly judged, without a clear 
and reasonably detailed account of that which occurred contempo- 
raneously beyond the Atlantic’ that the author entitles the second 
part of his life of Fox ‘“‘ The American Revolution.” 
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The first chapter of the volume before us is devoted to a somewhat 
brief summary of the previous life of Fox and his character as it 
appeared to the world in 1774. Following this the author enters into 
a description of the antagonisms existing between England and 
America during the decade preceding the open conflict. Without 
advancing any argument as to when the colonies and the mother 
country ceased to form one political community, this volume marks 
a decided progress on the part of English writers by recognizing that 
before the passage of the Stamp Act the two peoples were socially 
distinct. British political leaders were ignorant of American con- 
ditions, Not only was domestic life different, but the experience 
through which every Englishman of that day’had to pass, in order to 
secure a place at the cabinet council, thoroughly disqualified him for 
any sympathetic appreciation of the cause or character of the 
American leaders. In parliament common honesty was the only 
absolute bar to political preferment, while in America trustworthiness 
was the essential condition of success. Such is the indictment which 
the author draws against the English statesmen of that time. 

Of the colonial reluctance to enter an armed conflict the author 
frequently reminds us. Unquestionably national unity as distinct from 
colonial independence was promoted by English action. Successful 
resistance to the efforts put forth by the English crown compelled 
united action and at first there were grave doubts whether such unity 
could be secured. Colonial jealousies were nearly as long standing as 
declarations of right. In agreement with Senator Lodge, who has 
pictured the movement from an American point of view, Sir George 
Trevelyan declares that the battle of Bunker’s Hill united the discord- 
ant colonies. As in the case of other contests the first recognition of 
the importance of this battle came not from the Continentals, who 
were chagrined at their defeat, but from their opponents who recog- 
nized more clearly the cost of victory. Said Gage shortly after the 
battle: ‘‘The rebels are shown not to be the disorderly rabble too 
many have supposed. . . . No people were ever governed more 
absolutely than the American provinces now are; and no reason can 
be given for their submission but that it is a tyranny which they have 
erected themselves.’’ Even more striking was the comment of the 
Tory General Coffin upon the engagement: ‘‘ Something in the then 
state of parties was indispensable to fix men somewhere and to show 
the planters of the South that Northern people were inearnest. That 
did the business.” Much remained to be done in the American army 
but the impetus had been given. The second step forward was the 
appointment, by Congress, of George Washington as commander-in- 
chief of the national forces. Eulogies of that great leader are common, 
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but it is doubtful if any American could have written a more appro- 
priate word than the simple tribute paid by this English writer. 

The volume closes with the evacuation of Boston, the outcome of a 
campaign which the author thus characterizes: ‘“‘ Never had England 
reaped so little glory or advantage from so great an expenditure of 
money and after so much preliminary swagger on the part, not of the 
people who were to pay or the soldiers who were to fight, but of the 
statesmen who had already begun to blunder.” Colonel Barré 
declared that this unsuccessful effort to retain ground in one small 
corner of the empire had cost half as much again as the operations 
of the year 1704, in which English armies were conquering all 
Europe from Blenheim to Gibraltar. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise the method which the author 
has pursued, yet to an American reader the emphasis of the volume 
seems misplaced. The author has not told us of Fox, noreven of the 
movement in English history which culminated in the repressive 
measures of the North ministry. He has given a discussion of 
American politics and a description of American military history. 
This indeed is the task which the author assigned himself and it is 
well done. On this side of the Atlantic a more detailed exposition of 
the English policy and a continuation of the personal history of Fox 
would have been welcome. 

C. H. LINcoLN. 
Washington, D. C. 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York State.—7uxation of Franchises. The Legislature of 
New York has just passed an act amending the tax laws of the 
State so as to make the public franchises of corporations subject to 
taxation. The law provides that the assessment of the property of 
surface, under-ground or elevated railroads shall include the value of 
all franchises, rights or permission to construct, maintain or operate 
the samme in, under, above, on or through streets, highways or public 
places. Furthermore, the property valuation of all the companies for 
conducting steam, heat, water, oil, electricity, or any property, 
substance, product capable of transportation or conveyance in mains, 
pipes or tanks, laid or placed in, upon, above or under any public or 
private street, shall include the value of all franchises and rights, in, 
under, above, on or through any streets, highways or public places. 
This amendment to the tax law will mean a considerable increase in 
the revenues of the state. For the first time in the history of New 
York corporations enjoying public franchises will be compelled to 
give something approaching an adequate return for the public privi- 
leges which they enjoy. 

Greater New York.—City Charter. Although the charter of the 
Greater New York has been in operation but little over a year several 
weaknesses in the organization have already begun to appear. The 
most important of these is to be found in the bi-cameral legislature 
and the lack of real power of the borough presidents. It is difficult 
to understand why the Greater New York Commission, with the 
experience of every large city of the United States before it, should 
have reverted to the bi-cameral system after the boroughs of New 
York and Brooklyn had discarded that plan for a number of years. 
One year of actual trial has proved conclusively the defects of the 
system. Under a bi-cameral system one branch of the legislative 
authority is able to shift the responsibility upon the other, which is 
certain to result in serious abuse. It is true that the powers of the 
Municipal Assembly of the Greater New York are so restricted that it 
is doubtful whether a vigorous legislative body could be developed 
under any circumstances. 

As regards the position of borough president, it seems likely that 
the office will prove of little importance except when occupied by a 
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man of great force and assertiveness. The Honorable Edward M. 
Grout in his annual report, makes the following statement : 

‘‘Doubtless the powers and responsibilities of the office are alto~ 
gether incommensurate with the dignity of an office filled by election 
by all the voters of a borough, and the only office under the charter 
so filled. Whether or not the office is, nevertheless, a useful and 
necessary one will be clearer of determination after reviewing its first 
year’s record. That its duties may profitably be increased and its 
powers advantageously enlarged, I entertain no doubt. And that this 
will be done, if the desire be to increase local self-government, and to 
avoid a dangerous and unwholesome centralization, is equally clear. 
But that the office should remain such as it now is seems to me 
wholly undesirable. All depends upon the line of growth in metro- 
politan affairs. Greater centralization of all the powers of govern- 
ment will tend to destroy the borough presidencies. But if the fullest 
measure of local self-government which is consistent with the necessary, 
and to my mind desirable, state of municipal union, is to be the end 
sought in developing the present charter, then this office will be made 
more useful.’’ 

Ballot Reform. The City Club of New York has secured the 
introduction into the Senate of a bill amending the present election 
law, with a view to simplifying the ballot, the voting and the canvass. 
The chief ends which the bill seeks to attain are: 

1. To place all candidates for the same office on an equality as 
regards their position on the ballot. 

2. To simplify the ballot and to avoid unnecessary repetition upon 
it. 

3. To place all voters upon an equality in the process of voting. 

4. To make the process of voting clear and simple. 

One of the great difficulties in the present law is to be found in the 
complex arrangement for the voting of a split ticket. The result of 
this complexity has been to render invalid a large number of ballots 
and this fact has so intimidated the voter that rather than jeopardize 
his vote he prefers to adopt the simple plan of voting a straight ticket. 
Under the plan contained in the bill the names of candidates for each 
office will be printed in alphabetical order. A new feature of the bill 
is the separation by perforations of each part of the ballot. This plan 
is designed to get rid of certain difficulties in the canvass. The vote 
for each office will be canvassed by detaching that particular portion 
from the rest of the ballot. Thus the vote for each office would be 
finally determined seriatim. An incidental advantage of this system 
is that the incorrect marking of one portion of the ballot would not 
make void the whole as is the case under the law now in force. 
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Pennsylvania.—Civil Service Reform. The movement for civil 
service reform is slowly gaining ground in Pennsylvania and has 
found expression in a bill recently introduced into the legislature by 
the Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. Although the legislature 
adjourned without acting on the measure there is every reason to 
hope that it will receive more favorable consideration at the next 
session. The bill provides for a State Civil Service Commission, com- 
posed of three members, to be appointed by the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the senate. This commission is to classify all 
the offices in the public service of the state, cities and counties, and 
even of boroughs containing one thousand inhabitants or over. Cer- 
tain exemptions are made in the case of confidential clerks, private 
secretaries and heads of departments. The rules and regulations for 
admission to the public service as prepared by the state commission 
must be enforced by any local commissions that may be established in 
cities or counties. 

The bill furthermore outlines in a general way the standards to 
which the rules of the commission must conform. The closing sec- 
tions of the bill provide against assessment by officeholders for 
political purposes. Such assessment, or even the soliciting thereof, 
is made a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment in the county 
prison for a term of not less than thirty days or more than one year 
and by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

Massachusetts.— Metropolitan Park Commission. The report of 
the Metropolitan Park Commission for 1898 gives an account of 
the work of the commission during the five years of its existence. 
The establishment of the commission in 1893 was the result of long 
agitation for the preservation of certain areas which, because of their 
natural advantages, were well adapted for park purposes. It was felt 
that unless some action were taken by the state these areas would 
soon be covered with factories, or otherwise rendered unfit for public 
enjoyment. The towns immediately surrounding Boston were unable 
to bear the financial burden of acquiring large sections for public 
parks. The development of a general system of parks was of interest 
not merely to these localities but to Boston as well, as they would 
furnish places of recreation for the population of the city. Recog- 
nizing this fact the State Legislature created a metropolitan park 
district and placed the management of its affairs in the hands of a 
board of park commissioners appointed by the governor. During the 
five years of its existence the commission has expended nearly eight 
million dollars. The result of its labors has been the creation of a 
system of parks within the metropolitan district which is far in 
advance of anything accomplished by American, or even European 
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cities. The commission has not restricted itself to the acquisition of 
park area but has undertaken the construction of park ways. 
Improvements on a large scale have also been carried out on those 
areas acquired on the sea coast. The Revere Beach improvement, 
which has been referred to in a previous number of the ANNALS,* has 
been further extended and is at present one of the most popular 
resorts in the vicinity of Boston. 

Boston.—/naugural Message of the Mayor. The inaugural mes- 
sage of Mayor Quincy contains so many recommendations of interest 
to the student of municipal government that it is difficult to sum- 
marize the message without doing injustice to its importance. The 
mayor points out that the creation of a board of apportionment, with 
almost unlimited powers over the city’s finances, has still further 
reduced the importance of the city council and has made its reorgani- 
zation imperatively necessary. The mayor regards the maintenance 
of a lower chamber of seventy-five members as unnecessary. He 
recommends the merging of the board of aldermen and the council 
into one body and the combining of a system of district and general 
representation in its organization. 

As regards the school administration, the mayor comments favor- 
ably upon the system of giving to the school board independent 
powers of taxation, a system which was inaugurated in 1898. Under 
this plan the school committee is empowered to levy a maximum of 
$2.90 upon each thousand dollars of the actual taxable valuation of 
the city. Inasmuch as the maximum tax which the city may levy for 
all purposes is nine dollars per thousand, it will be seen that the 
department of education is given nearly one-third of the total income 
from taxation, The advantages of this system of separate taxation 
are numerous, the most important of which is to be found in the fact 
that the school committee is able to adjust the expenditure more 
closely to the actual needs of the educational system. Where the 
educational department is dependent upon appropriations by the city 
council the usual result is that the educational authorities exaggerate 
their estimates and the city council in making a general and sweep- 
ing reduction cripples one part of the educational administration and 
grants undue sums to another. 

Other subjects of interest touched upon in the report are the advisa- 
bility of establishing further municipal gymnasia, provision for 
increased water supply, play-grounds, parks, etc. 

Limitation of Height of Buildings. The question of limiting the 
height of buildings has been agitating most of our large cities for 
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some time past. As yet no satisfactory solution has been arrived at, 
owing to the desire to protect individual rights and to prevent any 
encroachment upon what seems to many to be a matter of individual 
choice, The question arose recently in Boston in connection with the 
erection of buildings around Copley Square, one of the centrally 
located open places, and around which a number of public buildings, 
notably the public library, are situated. The proposal to erect an 
apartment house ninety-six feet high brought the matter to a definite 
issue. The legislature passed an act providing that no building within 
a certain defined district adjacent to the square should be built to a 
greater height than ninety feet. A provision of the act which has 
hampered the city in its enforcement specifies that any person sus- 
taining damage or loss in his property by reason of the limitation of 
height may recover damages from the City of Boston. If this pro- 
vision should receive general acceptance it is evident that the power 
of municipalities to restrict the height of buildings will be of little 
value, inasmuch as it will mean a very serious burden to the finances 
of the city. 

Direct Employment of Labor. During the last few years the City 
of Boston has made several experiments in the substitution of direct 
municipal employment for contract labor, the city attending to the 
execution of electrical construction and repair work and of all kinds 
of repairs and alterations upon public buildings. The aggregate 
expenditures for these three services amounts to about $400,000 a 
year. The results of this method up to the present time have been 
very encouraging. More efficient work has been obtained at a lower 
cost in spite of the fact that the rate of wages has been increased and 
conditions of employment generally improved. The mayor strongly 
recommends that where public work is still carried on under the 
contract system the conditions of employment and the rate of wages 
be inserted in such contracts. 

Washington, D. C.—Direct Employment of Labor by the Muni- 
cipality. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia in their 
annual report for 1898 make very definite recommendations concerning 
the employment of labor by the municipality. During the year the 
District authorities made the first experiment in the substitution of 
direct employment for the contract system. This was done in the 
street cleaning department, an appropriation of $15,000 having been 
made by Congress for this purpose. The superintendent of street 
cleaning reports that ‘for the four months’ trial in this direction, 
beginning July 1, 1898, the department has cleaned daily 308,512 
square yards, or a total of 29,518,639 square yards, of street paving at 
a total cost of $5,698.69, which is at the rate of a trifle less than 194% 
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cents per thousand square yards. The contractor’s price for the same 
kind of work is 32 cents per thousand square yards. This comparison 
has been made between sections of the city which are swept by hand 
under the two systems. On this basis the superintendent reports that 
the Dis*rict will sweep at a cost of $15,000 an area equal to that swept 
by the contractor at a cost of $26,242.81. It is interesting to note that 
while ‘he contractor pays his laborers but one dollar per day the 
District authorities have paid one dollar and a quarter for the same 
work. 

In comparing the hand with machine cleaning system the com- 
missioners strongly emphasize the fact that the former is far more 
satisfactory and at the same time cheaper. Thus the contractor’s 
price for machine cleaning is 25% cents per thousand square yards, 
while the cost of hand cleaning by day labor without contract is 19% 
cents. This comparison which is made by the superintendent is 
hardly a fair one, as will be shown by comparing the contractor’s 
figures for hand and machine cleaning. The latter is 6% cents 
cheaper, which means that the city may be able to do machine 
cleaning at 13% cents per thousand square yards for machine cleaning 
as compared with 19% cents for hand cleaning. However this may 
be, the report is interesting as an indication of the trend of opinion 
in favor of the substitution of direct employment for contract labor. 
It is a movement which is acquiring strength in England as well as in 
this country, while on the Continent of Europe it has already reached 
a high degree of development. 

Cincinnati. *—Franchise Gas Works. ‘The all absorbing topic of 
public interest has been the new gas franchise. About a month ago, 
a new gas company was incorporated and petitioned the board of 
legislature (city council) for a franchise granting it the privilege of 
furnishing natural and artificial gas for illuminating and fuel purposes, 
natural gas to be furnished at fifty cents per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
artificial gas at ninety cents and $1.00, with 10 per cent discount. 

There appeared as counsel for this new company a legal firm of 
which a prominent politician, an active member of the dominant 
machine, isa member. When this fact became known there was no 
doubt as to the result. The stock of the present gas company, which 
has a contract to furnish gas until 1902, then quoted at 209, began to 
decline. The committee on light after a rather perfunctory hearing 
recommended the passage of the ordinance granting the franchise, and 
by a vote of twenty-three to nine the measure passed. Gas stock 
dropped to 184. The main objection urged against the ordinance was 
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that natural gas would not last and that artificial gas should be fur- 
nished cheaper than the rate fixed by the ordinance. 

The ordinance is not yetalaw. Before it takes effect it must pass 
the board of city affairs a body out of harmony with the political 
machine that is acting as sponsor for the new measure, and be approved 
by the mayor. There is a provision in the present gas contract per- 
mitting the city to purchase the gas works at a value to be fixed by 
appraisement, and there is quite a sentiment in this community for 
municipal ownership of gas works. In fact the mayor in his recent 
annual message recommended the purchase of the gas works by the 
city, provided the merit system could be adopted. Whether or not 
the new ordinance is passed, cheaper gas both for fuel and illuminat- 
ing purposes will be furnished to the citizens within a short time. 

Boston. *—Legis/ative Interference. Municipal progress in Boston 
is much impeded by wanton interference on the part of the legislature 
of the state. The board of estimate and apportionment, established 
by the legislature of 1898, has been working admirably, promising 
greatly increased economy and efficiency in the finances of the city. 
But this year, the new body having been only five months in existence, 
the legislature has reversed the action of its predecessor and abolished 
the board, notwithstanding the very strong public sentiment in its 
favor and the strong committee report against the bill to that end. 
The merchants’ municipal committee, a non-partisan body advisory to 
the mayor, in protesting against the abolition, said that the board was 
intended to be a powerful factor in divorcing city finances from city 
politics and declared that the attempt to abolish it had for its purpose 
the defeat of that end. The committee felt convinced that the con- 
tinuance of the board would prove of great benefit, not to any single 
administration, or to either political party, but to the taxpayers of the 
city. The political faction interested in the abolition, however, proved 
strong enough at the State House to secure its end. 

Street Railways. The legislature has, passed an act submitting to 
the voters of Boston, at the next municipal election, the question as to 
whether or not the street car tracks removed from Tremont and 
Boylston streets under the subway act shall he restored to those 
thoroughfares. It was claimed in behalf of the measure that the 
removal of the tracks had caused a congestion of traffic in the subway. 
It appears, however, that this congestion will be relieved as soon as 
the new elevated system now under construction is completed. 


* Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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FOREIGN CITIES. 


England.— Municipal Water Works. The statistical official of the 
London County Council, Mr. G. L. Gomme, has compiled a report on 
the ‘‘Municipal Ownership and Operation of Water Works in Eng- 
land and Wales.’’ The inquiry extends over the four classes of local 
sub-divisions which have authority to undertake the construction and 
operation of water works. These are, first, county boroughs, which 
include all the larger cities; secondly, municipal boroughs other than 
county boroughs, which include the smaller towns; third, the urban 
sanitary districts, administered by the urban district councils under 
the local government act of 1894, and, finally, the rural districts 
administered by rural district councils under the same act. 

Of the sixty-four county boroughs in England and Wales, forty- 
three control and operate their own water works; three others enjoy 
joint ownership of one plant. Of these, twenty-nine derive a profit 
over and above interest and liquidation charges. In almost every 
instance the fixed charges have been greatly increased by the fact 
that the supply of water was first taken up by private corporations and 
that the franchise rights had to be expropriated, a procedure involving 
the necessity of paying to the companies the value of their franchise. 

Of the 241 boroughs other than county boroughs, 139 have estab- 
lished and operate the water system. The aggregate of the trans- 
actions of these municipal systems is as follows: receipts, $2,624,850; 
expenditures, $1,207,400; indebtedness, $35,813,380. Of the 766 
urban sanitary districts 356 have established their own water system. 
There is no indication that any of the rural sanitary districts have as 
yet established a public water supply. The aggregate of transactions 
of the water works departments in these districts for the year 1895-96 
was as follows: receipts, $1,885,910; expenditures, $914,050; indebted- 
ness, $15,875,480. 

In contrasting the public management of water works in English 
cities with American methods, the most striking difference is to be 
found in the care with which all indebtedness, interest and deprecia- 
tion charges are debited against the works. In this way it is possible 
to include actual profits and to keep the works on the same financial 
basis as if they were managed by a private corporation. 

Birmingham.— Street Railways. The Public Works Committee of 
the corporation of Birmingham has recently published a report on the 
street railway system of the city, in which the committee urges the 
municipal authorities to acquire complete control of this service. 
The plan suggested by the committee is to take over each line as the 
franchise period expires. In support of this change the committee 
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shows that the city is able to borrow money at a lower rate than 
private corporations, that under municipal control lines will be 
extended to new sections, that the reduction in expenses by reason of 
consolidation would mean a very large saving, and finally that under 
municipal management the immediate substitution of an improved 
motor for the present system would take place. One of the greatest 
difficulties, however, is to be found in the fact that the street railway 
system is inter-municipal rather than municipal. Adjoining towns 
are connected with Birmingham by means of one continuous system 
of street railways. This would necessitate either the municipal opera- 
tion of street railways beyond the city boundaries or the breaking up 
of one continuous system into a number of district lines. It is hardly 
likely that the English Government will permit the municipalities to 
engage in such extra-municipal enterprises, while the disadvantages 
of the second plan are so manifest as to make it practically impossible. 
The only satisfactory solution seems to be the formation of a new form 
of municipal corporation similar to the metropolitan water and 
drainage districts, which are no longer new to English administrative 
system. The metropolitan street railway district becomes a necessity 
as soon as the municipalization of street railways begins. Inasmuch 
as none of the franchises of private companies expire until 1903 the 
city has sufficient time to prepare a plan for the execution of the 
recommendations of the Committee. 

Paris.— Wailer Supply. The increase of the water supply of Paris 
has reached an acute stage owing to the fact that a large section 
of the city must at stated intervals be supplied with polluted water 
from the Seine. For some years past the municipal council has 
been making a thorough investigation of the resources of the district 
within fifty miles of the city. As yet, no system has been carried out 
on a large scale although the area of supply is being constantly 
extended. Ina report which has just been presented to the council 
the commission in charge of a new investigation complains of the 
great waste of water by the inhabitants of the city. The commission 
is of the opinion that if water were judiciously used not more than 
eighty liters per inhabitant, that is a little over twenty gallons, would 
be required. At present the per capita consumption is 220 liters, or 
55 gallons, per day. Compared with the consumption of water in 
American cities this is a very small amount. The per capita consump- 
tion in Philadelphia at the present time is 260 gallons. From the 
experience of Paris during the last ten years it seems more than 
probable that for a satisfactory supply the city will have to build 
longer aqueducts extending a distance of seventy-five or a hundred 
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miles. An abundant supply of pure water has become absolutely 
necessary to check the high typhoid death-rate. 

Indianapolis—Sireet Railway Franchise. A recent act of the 
Legislature has served to clear up a complicated situation in which 
the question of street railway franchises in Indianapolis was placed 
by a series of conflicting decisions by the state and federal courts. 
The Citizens’ Railroad Company obtained its franchise from the city 
in 1864 for a period of thirty years. In 1880 the common council 
extended the term for a period of seven years, which would postpone 
the expiration of the franchise until I901. In 1893, one year before 
the expiration of the franchise under the original grant, the city 
attorney of Indianapolis decided that the seven years’ extension was 
invalid and that the franchise of the Citizens’ Company would there- 
fore expire in 1894. Acting in conformity with this rule, the city 
entered into contract with another company known as the City Rail- 
way Company. By the terms of this contract the new company was 
given a franchise for a period of thirty years on condition of estab- 
lishing a five cent fare and selling six tickets for twenty-five cents, 
The Citizens’ Company immediately applied for an injunction to the 
United States Circuit Court claiming that the city had no right to 
terminate the franchise, and that this could only be done by the 
legislature. The court sustained this claim. On appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States it was held* that as the franchise 
of the Citizens Company would certainly not expire until January 
18, 1901, it was not necessary to decide the question of perpetual right. 
The decision of the Circuit Court after a refusal by the Supreme 
Court to decide on the perpetuity of the franchise led to the passage 
of an act by the legislature in 1897 providing that the franchise of 
the Citizens’ Company should terminate in 1901. At the same session 
the legislature passed the famous three cent fare act, which provided 
that in cities with a population of 100,000 or over according to the 
census of 1890, three cents should be the maximum fare and should 
entitle the passenger to universal transfer privileges. The constitu- 
tionality of this act was contested in the federal courts on the 
ground that it was a form of special legislation forbidden by the state 
constitution. The court upheld this view, stating that the limitation 
to cities with a population of 100,000 at the census of 1890 be made 
applicable to the city of Indianapolis and prevented it from applying 
to any other city in the future, inasmuch as Indianapolis was the only 
city with a population of 100,000 at the time of the census. Inasmuch 
as the act declaring the termination of the franchise of the Citizens’ 
Company contained a similar provision as to the cities with a population 
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of one hundred thousand, the effect of the decision was to invali- 
date this act. To complicate the situation, the same question arose a 
few weeks later in the Supreme Court of the state, when a different 
construction was placed upon the act. when the court took the view 
declaring the three cent fare act to be constitutional, inasmuch as the 
federal courts have usually followed the Supreme Court of the State 
in the interpretation of the state constitution, a motion was imme- 
diately made before the federal courts to observe the injunction . 
against the City Company on the ground that the federal courts were 
bound to follow the decision of the State Supreme Court. The 
Circuit Court of the United States overruled the motion and declined 
to be bound by the decision of the State Supreme Court. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals to which an appeal, had been 
taken, decided that it had no jurisdiction to review the decision of the 
court below. 

In order to clear up the situation the city attorney of Indianapolis 
commenced an action against both companies in order to determine 
their respective interests in the streets of the city. After considerable 
litigation the Supreme Court of the state, in December, 1898, decided 
(1) that the contract of the city with the City Company was valid, (2) that 
the act declaring the franchise of the Citizens’ Company to expire on 
January I, 1901, was constitutional. This decision was rendered bya 
majority opinion of the court, but a few days after the decision three 
judges who agreed to the majority opinion retired from the bench. 
The court as reconstructed granted a rehearing but no decision has 
as yet been reached. When the legislature of 1899 met, public 
opinion against the three cent fare act had become quite strong, as it 
has been shown that the company could not pay its interest and other 
fixed charges on such a basis. The legislature, therefore, repealed 
the act and authorized the city to enter into contract with any company 
that might be able to procure the surrender of all outstanding fran- 
chises. The new contract might be granted for a period of thirty-four 
years with the maximum fare of five cents per passage for each pas- 
senger with the privilege of universal transfer. Tickets were also to 
be sold at the rate of six for twenty-five cents and twenty-five for one 
dollar. Acting under this statute, the Board of Public Works entered 
into contract with the Indianapolis Street Railway Company. On the 
sixth of April, 1899, the contract was ratified by the council. The 
ordinance specifies in great detail the limitations of the franchise and, 
in addition to fixing the rate of fare and price of tickets, provides that 
the company shall pay to the city the sum of $1,160,000, which shall 
be expended by the city for park purposes. Furthermore, the company 
must expend at least $1,000,000 in improving the equipment. 
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New Orleans—Civil Service. The annual report for 1898 of the 
Board of Civil Service Commissioners of the city of New Orleans 
contains an account of the work of the board during the second year 
of its existence. Its activity has been considerably hampered by the 
refusal of the city council to vote sufficient funds for the carrying on 
of the work. During the year 1898, 385 applications have been 
received for examination in the official service and 386 in the labor 
service. Of these 163 successfully passed the examination in the 
official service and 167 in the labor service. 
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Practical Training in Commerce and Economic Geography.— 
In the United States Consular Reports for June, 1899, there is published 
the following abstract, taken from an article in the Belgian Zimes 
and News of February 25, showing the plans of the higher Commer- 
cial Institute of Antwerp for the education of the commercial classes 
of the community. It is interesting to note how closely it parallels 
what is being attempted at last in a few American cities and it foretells 
what must be done on an increasing scale in this country if the social 
sciences are to be turned into the practically useful channels in the 
next generation that the natural sciences have been in the past. The 
Universities of’ Pennsylvania, Columbia, Chicago and California have 
already made a good beginning in opening up courses in commerce, 
geography and transportation, and a body of well-trained men will 
soon be equipped to undertake effectively the larger work of making 
such training available to business men, clerks and to younger 
students in the secondary schools and higher schools of the larger 
cities. 

In Antwerp the facilities offered are as follows: The students 
are divided into two classes—the ‘‘ regular’’ and the “‘ free.’’ The 
former attend all the lectures with a view to obtaining a diploma 
at the end of two years, which period constitutes the prescribed 
course of study, except for those preparing for the Belgian con- 
sular service, for whom a third year’s course has been added, The 
‘free’? student follows only the courses of lectures which he con- 
siders of importance to his commercial career. 

The instruction is practical as well as theoretical. The transactions 
of commercial and counting houses are practiced, and all questions 
relating to the theory of exchanges are accurately described. The 
correspondence of the ‘‘ office’? must be conducted by the student 
himself, and that, too, in French, German and English, which 
languages are obligatory. He must also be competent to correspond 
in one other foreign language, the choice generally being from the 
Spanish, Italian or Dutch. The Russian language is also taught ; its 
study is not obligatory. The principles of polical economy, of inter- 
national commercial law, and of customs legislation are also incul- 
cated. The geographical and economical condition of foreign 
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countries are studied from carefully compiled data, and the relative 
value of raw material, from different sources of supply, is inquired 
into and noted. 

The student is also encouraged to take a close interest in the 
political events of the day, so far as these affect commercial interests ; 
and the latest consular reports from all countries are placed at his 
disposal, so that he later on may be in a position to make a report 
upon the commercial prospects of any country in which he may 
happen to be. 

Another important feature of the Antwerp institute is the bestowal 
of traveling scholarships on the most deserving students of Belgian 
nationality. A sum of nearly £2,000 per annum is devoted to this 
object. A student who has passed his final examination with credit 
is entitled to offer himself as a candidate for one of these scholarships 
or ‘‘ bourses,’’ as they are called. If one be granted, he proceeds 
abroad, with the certainty of enjoying, for three years at least, an 
annual income of about £200. He is thus relieved of the necessity 
of accepting the first situation that is offered to him and can devote 
the whole of his time, if necessary, to the study of the economic 
condition of the country in which he resides. He must periodically 
send home a detailed report of the result of his observations. By his 
previous training, he is enabled to do this effectively; and these 
reports, after being noted by the government, are utilized by the 
students in the prosecution of their studies. 

Down to the end of 1892, sixty-two students had been thus sent 
abroad ; the countries chosen for residence being Algeria, Morocco, 
the Cape, Japan, China, India, Canada, the United States, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, Mexico, Cuba, 
Philippine Islands, Australia and New Zealand—in fact, those coun- 
tries in which Belgium is seeking to place her manufacturers. Of 
these sixty-two students, twenty-seven have remained in the countries 
to which they proceeded and are now doing well as merchants or 
commercial agents ; sixteen are established in European countries, 
also as merchants ; and two have entered the service of the Japanese 
Government as teachers of the commercial sciences. 

It will now probably be asked what is the cost to parents of a 
higher commercial education, such as that given at the institute at 
Antwerp. It is very small, the expenses of maintaining the estab- 
lishment being borne by the Belgian Government in part and the rest 
by the Antwerp municipality. Each student pays a fee of about £10 
the first year and £12 the second, the total amount thus raised being 
given as honorarium to the professors to supplement their salaries. 

The government does its best to procure a really competent teaching 
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staff, and pays so much a year to each “chair,”’ giving a pension to 
the professors after a certain number of years’ service. 

Working Girls’ Societies.—In the report of the New York 
Association of Working Girls’ Societies for the year 1898-99, Miss 
Grace H. Dodge, the secretary, says that ‘‘ the New York Association 
at the close of its fifteenth year feels that it has accomplished much 
for the club movement among busy women. All over the country 
clubs are being organized and it is from our city that they received 
their first.impulses.’’ In another place she states that, ‘‘ the past year 
has been an uneventful one and yet one full of earnest inner life. The 
clubs have shown a true spirit of loyalty and interest. The member- 
ship of certain of the clubs is smaller than last year butthe .. . 
synopsis of the reports shows that after fifteen years the club impulses 
and co-operation are as real as they were in the early months; also 
that experience has taught many lessons.’’ 

The New York Association is composed of seventeen clubs in or 
near New York City and nine associate members, or clubs, too far 
from the city to be represented in the meetings. The total number 
of individuals in the association is 2,000 and it has established for the 
benefit of its members three Holiday Houses, an Alliance Employ- 
ment Bureau and the Mutual Benefit Fund. Almost all the clubs 
report classes in dressmaking, millinery, cooking and practical talks. 
Various philanthropic measures for the benefit of others than members 
of the clubs are sometimes undertaken by the clubs, for instance, 
Christmas entertainments for poor children. The report for the cur- 
rent year says that the business status of each club, which is usually 
governed bya council, is most satisfactory. There is a spirit of co- 
operation, self-government, self-reliance and an effort toward self- 
support manifested in all the clubs. 

Miss Dodge’s report then gives a little summary of each of the 
seventeen clubs, its membership and its activity. 

The Provident Loan Society of New York.—The extortions of 
pawnbrokers in the rates charged many unfortunate poor persons who 
had to make use of such opportunities to obtain ready money has led 
to the establishment of relief measures of various kinds in different 
cities. The Provident Loan Society of New York is one of the most 
extensive of these experiments. Its fourth annual report for the 
calendar year 1898, is a most encouraging one concerning the results 
of its work and the effect that it is having upon the business of pawn- 
broking. It should be noted, however, that this society has scarcely 
reached as yet the poorest people, who are perhaps most imposed upon, 
although it has rendered efficient aid to many of the more independent 
poor of New York. The reason it has not reached the lower class is 
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because of the necessary limitations the society has felt obliged to 
impose upon the character of goods received as security for loans. 

From the report of the president, Mr. James Speyer, we quote the 
following statement, which gives some insight into the nature of the 
work and the results of the activities of the Provident Loan Society 
of New York: 

‘‘The results obtained by our society during the year 1898 have 
been very satisfactory in every respect. 

“From the statements contained in the treasurer’s report . . . it 
appears that, barring entirely unforeseen events, our work now rests 
on a sound financial basis. 

‘‘During 1898 loans were made amounting to almost $900,000, on over 
41,000 different pledges. And of all loans that matured during this 
period, only about 1% per cent were not repaid when due. 

‘‘We earned all our fixed and other charges, and after paying the 
regular interest on the certificates of contribution, we were in a posi- 
tion to increase our reserve fund by about $15,000. The latter now 
stands at about $40,500, which sum is employed in our daily business, 
The certificates of contribution now amount to $250,000. 

‘* Early in the year the trustees resolved to retire the then outstand- 
ing debenture bonds . . . and to replace them by an issue of five 
per cent gold debenture bonds, which was carried through. 

“In order to provide the larger working capital necessary for the 
increasing demands upon our society, we have sold $91,000 additional 
of these gold debenture bonds at par and interest, making the total 
amount outstanding at the end of the year $283,500. 

‘‘During the year 1898 we have granted loans to about 40,000 persons, 
making a total since organization of about 135,000 persons, but these 
figures only give a very indefinite and small idea of the good accom- 
plished. 

‘‘ While our financial results clearly demonstrate that loans can be 
made on the pledge of personal property at less than the existing 
legal rate of interest allowed to pawnbrokers and still yield a fair 
return on the capital employed, our competition, by making loans 
below the legal rate (a competition which must certainly be considered 
as perfectly legitimate in this as in any other business) has had a far- 
reaching effect. A great many pawnbrokers have reduced their rates, 
and some even advertise that they are willing to loan at the same rate 
as the Provident Loan Society. 

“The close of 1898 has brought us the realization of one of our most 
earnest wishes—the establishment and opening of our first branch 
office (Branch A, the Eldridge Street Branch). It is admirably 
situated in the building of the University Settlement Society, corner 
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Eldridge and Rivington streets. The office, with connecting fire-proof 
vaults and basement for storage purposes, has been especially con- 
structed and furnished for our needs. 

“The people of this densely populated part of our city—perhaps the 
most densely populated square mile of any city in the world—have 
already begun to avail themselves of the opportunities we offer those 
in temporary distress. 

“The results achieved by our society since its organization justify the 
statement that it has now passed the experimental period and that its 
usefulness ought to be expanded wisely and conservatively. There 
ought not to be now any difficulty in obtaining additional funds as 
needed, and the good which the society can accomplish will only be 
limited by the funds at its command.”’ 

Public Employment Bureaus in Germany.t—The establishment 
of public employment bureaus, by municipality or state, has proceeded 
much further in Germany than with us in the United States, where up 
to date only the states of Ohio, California and New York can boast of 
such institutions. In Germany the number is now sufficiently large 
to admit of a central organization, and the movement of sufficient 
importance to warrant the holding of an annual conference, the first 
of which took place on September 27-29, 1898, in Munich. According 
to the stenographic report of this meeting, fifty-eight cities, with 
sixty-eight public employment bureaus, were represented at the con- 
vention; of these thirty were maintained by municipalities and eight 
by provinces, the others belonging to philanthropic or labor organi- 
zations, 

The report of the meeting consists of half-a-dozen papers and the 
ensuing discussion on the three appointed topics: (1) What can the 
employment bureaus accomplish in securing labor for agricultural dis- 
tricts? (2) statistics of the employment of labor; and (3) should a fee 
be exacted by the agencies? On the first subject papers were read by 
Dr. Nauman, of Hamburg; Biirgermeister Thoma, of Freiburg, and 
Dr. Treuter, of Halle a. S., by all of whom the chronic complaint of 
the agrarians, that laborers will not stay on the farms, was recognized 
and variously explained. In searching for the remedy there was less 
unanimity of opinion. All held it desirable that the laborers should 
be kept on the farms, but differed as to the methods by which the 
agencies could most effectively assist in attaining this object. 

The possibility of securing accurate and useful statistics from the 
bureaus was discussed by Dr. Bleicher, director of the statistical bureau 


*Communication of A. C. Richardson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

¢ Contributed by Dr. Ernest L. Bogart, the Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., based on ‘ Schriften des Verbandes Deutsches Arbeitsnachweise, Nr. 1.” 
Gratisbeilage zu Nr. 11. der Socialen Praxis. Pp. xvi, 132. Berlin: 1899. 
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at Frankfurt a. M., and Dr. Jastrow, docent at the University of Ber- 
lin. Dr. Bleicher pointed out the limited value of the statistics printed 
by the various bureaus at the present time. Not only do the opera- 
tions of the public agencies cover but a small part of all the transac- 
tions in the labor market, but even such figures as they do compile are 
not readily comparable among themselves. Perhaps the chief diffi- 
culty lies in the different lengths of the Vormerkungs/frist, within 
which an application expires and must be renewed—a period which 
varies from one day in Hamburg to three weeks in Breslau. In spite 
of these facts Dr. Jastrow believed that even in their present state the 
statistics may be used. He pointed out that he had already accurately 
traced the condition of the labor market on the basis of these statistics 
in the ‘‘ Arbeitsmarkt’’ (of which he has been the editor for a little 
less than two years), and that his conclusions agreed closely with 
those of the stock and produce exchanges. The treatment of the third 
topic was summary, the general conclusion being that the bureaus 
should be free to those using them. 

In spite of the rather negative character of the results reached by 
the conference, the report is valuable as showing the importance and 
extent, in Germany, of a movement which is destined to receive 
increased attention in the United States. 


Prison Questions in [Massachusetts.--The association formed in 
Boston to make effectual the work of the Commission on State 
Charitable and Reformatory Interests is still actively at work. Ata 
meeting held late in January Mr. Joseph Lee, the vice-president, told 
of work done by the association in the last year, mentioning espe- 
cially the legislation provided by the medical men. He pointed to the 
necessity of stimulating prison officers in their work. Proper meas- 
ures of reform ought to be brought forward from time to time, and 
more interest should be manifested in them than was shown recently 
in the movement to provide playgrounds for children. There should 
be organization for preventive as well as for charitable work. 

Mr. Joseph G. Thorpe, of the Massachusetts Prison Association, made 
a strong plea for the state control of all prison institutions. He 
showed that for the reformatory treatment of prisoners the county 
institutions were not fit, with their lack of classification and other 
disadvantages. Last year, as compared with the 2,682 prisoners sent 
to the state prisons, the county institutions, numbering twenty-two, 
received 27,114. The cost of county prisons, moreover, was largely 
in excess of that of the state prisons. The keepers were not to 
blame for the conditions, but the county prisons showed great lack of 
uniformity in management and discipline. When these prisons were 
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brought under the control of the state, it would be possible to dis- 
criminate between the various classes of prisoners, and to bring those 
reforming influences to bear which prisoners needed. 

At present the county institutions were schools of crime. There 
existed, moreover, an utterly absurd confusion of responsibility, 
which the speaker described. ‘‘ What we are asking,’’ he said, ‘is 
simply an extension of the principle which the state has already 
recognized.” 

Mr. Joseph Lee then submitted a constitution of the new body it 
was proposed to form, under the name of ‘‘ The Massachusetts Civic 
League,” with the purpose of ‘‘informing and organizing public 
sentiment on matters pertaining to the charitable and reformatory 
institutions of the commonwealth.” 

The constitution was adopted and the following officers were 
appointed: Bishop Lawrence, president; Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
secretary; Mrs. Louis Brandels, treasurer. 

The league voted to take up the question of county prisons as its 
legislative work during the year. 

Mrs, Lincoln finally told some of her observations during a recent 
visit to the county prisons. She complained of women coming under 
the control of men, of the prisoners generally having no outdoor 
exercise in some of the prisons, even when committed for three 
years, and of the keeping of babies in the prisons with their mothers. 
She mentioned that she found the same treatment being given to a 
woman who had kept a disorderly house, and to her daughter, who 
had been one of the victims. 

Public sentiment in favor of the abolition of capital punishment 
seems to be growing throughout the state. An organization was 
formed in Boston in January known as the ‘‘ Society for the Abolish- 
ing of Capital Punishment.’’ Its officers are Mrs. Florence Spooner, 
president; Rev. Stanley Searing, treasurer, and several vice-presi- 
dents, including such names as Julia Ward Howe, Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, William Lloyd Garrison, Charles W. Birtwell, 
Colonel Frank Dalton, of the State Legislature, and Henry Naphen, 
of the Massachusetts delegation in Congress. It is thought that the 
bill to abolish capital punishment to be introduced in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature will soon become law. 
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